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ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS. A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
will be at Michaelmas next for direct preparation 
for the Military, Naval, Civil Service, and other Public 
E ions. 
Fer Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master. 


LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL.—PUPILS 

y ed by Mr. LONG for Professions 

or alteee fer Mcwiodoen and for the Oxford and Cam- 

bridge Local, and the Civil Service Examinations. The 

situation, accommodations, and treatment offer special 

advantages. Terms, inclusive, from 50 guineas, according to 
age. Numerous references of high character. 


CHOOLMIST RA. WANTED for a 
parish beantifaily situated within twenty miles of 
London. Commencing salary £35 a-year, which may be 
considerably increased by a.suitable candidate. 
Address ged ap of the Literary Gazette, 4, Catherine 
Street, Strand, W 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET, LONDON. 
DIRECTOR. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., 

The prospectus for the Session commencing on the a ee 
October next, will be sent on application to the Registrar. 
The Courses of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. 
Hoffman ; Physics, by Prof. Tyndall; Natural History, by 
Prof. Huxley: Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. Warrington 
Smyth; Metallurgy, by Dr. Percy; and Applied Mechanics, 
by Professor Willis. 











TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


IT. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will commence 
on Monday, October Ist, with an Introductory address by 
Dr. Pitman at Two o'clock. 
LECTURERS. 
Practice of Physic—Dr. Pitman. 
Practice of Surgery—Mr. Tatum. 
Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy—Mr. Pollock and 
Mr. Gray. 
Physiology, General and Comparative Anatomy—Mr. 
Athol Johnson. 
Chemistry—Dr. H. M. Noad. 
The Hospital contains 350 beds. Clinical Lectures will be 
delivered every week by one of the Physicians and Surg 
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We STERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCEITY, 
Established A.D. 1842. 
Chief Offices: 3, Parliament Street, 8. W. 
City Branch: $, Old Jewry, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. ; 
omy Bae yor Bicknell, Esq., Upper Bedford Place, 
rerio ks, Bat, 4F Charing Cross, and Here- 


ford Street, Park Lane. 


George Henry Drew, aon Hibernia Chambers, London 
Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 


William Freeman, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster. 


Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament Street, Westminster, 
10, Cornhill, City, and Caterham, Surrey. 


Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq., J.P. 3, 4, and 5, Ratliff | 


Highway, and the Manor House, Upper Tooting, Surrey. 
Edmund Lucas, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 
Fretgrtt Boyd Marson, Esq., Brunswick Place, Regent's 
ar 


Augustin Robinson, Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 
Sussex. 


James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank Row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Surrey. 
John Bazley White, Esq., op Kent. 
PHYS! 
a see Basham, M. D. v Chester Street, Grosvenor 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and Burney Street, Greenwich. 
VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The Bonuses may be applied not only to make the payment 
of the premiums cease altogether, but also to cause the 
amount assured to be payable to the Policy holder on his 
attaining a given age. 
The rates of Premium are lower than those ong 
many other offices, and thus afford an Jmmediate Bonus 
the assurer, and a saving of expense. 
Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or 
more Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 
Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes. 


Every information will be furnished on application to the 


Actuary, 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A, 
Author of the Treatise on Savings-Bank 





A ward is devoted to Diseases peculiar to Women. 
Pupils have ample opportunity to attend Midwifery cases. 

Fees for Hospital practice and Lectures to qualify re- 
spectively for 


The College of Physicians .. «. £8118 0 
The College of Surgeons ise ee OF -B*@ 
The Society of Apothecaries ose 67 4 0 
The College of Surgeons and Society of 
Apothecaries ate ote whe 9612 0 


Pupils who prefer to spread the payment of the latter sum 
over the period of three years, may do so by the payment of 
£42 the first year, £42 the second year, and £12 12s. the 
third year. Perpetual pupils of the Surgical Practice have 
ete ae of the 

Medical Practice, an additional sum of 8 guineas. 

Perpetual pupils of the Surgeons are alone eligible to be 

t House-Surgeon for six months, and House-Sur- 
geon for twelve months, without additional fee. Students 
of this Hospital are eligible to the office of Obstetric Assist- 
ant, who resides and boards in the Hospital, with a salary 
of £100 a-year, The Obstetric Assistogs gives instruction 
in Vaccination. 

“ The William Brown Exhibition,” of deo a-year, tenable 
for three years, will be open to students who enter to the 
Hospital as perpetual pupils during this Winter Session. 

The following prizes will also be offered at the termination 
of the Session :-— 

The Thompson Silver Medal for Clinical Reports. 
Sir Charles Clarke's Prize for Good Conduct. 
Sir ae jamin Brodie’s Prize for Reports of Surgical 


Mr. Lewis Powell's Prize for Reports of Medical Cases. 

A Prize of Twenty Guineas for General Proficiency in 
Medical Studies, for students who enter to the 
Hospital Medical School for the Session 1860. 

And for the encouragement of Clinical Study :— 

A Prize of Twenty Guineas, for Surgeons’ Pupils in 
their second year, 

A Prize of Twenty Guineas, for Physicians’ Pupils in 
their second year. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Pollock, 
the Treasurer of the School, from any of the Lecturers, or 
from Mr. Hammerton, the Apothecary of the Hospital, who 
is authorized to enter the names of students. 








UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 

The Profits of this Society will be divided im futare Quin- 
quennially ; and Policies will participate at each division, 
after ter three annual payments of premiuin have been made. 

Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 80 
per cent., of the its, according to the conditions contained 
in the Society's 

The Premiums. required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower rm many other old established 
Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an 
ample guarantee fund in addition to the aceumulated funds 
derived from the investments of Premiums. 

Fuley ea paid by the Office. 


y be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Seana, Laan. an of any of the agents of the 
Society. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, LOMBARD STREET, CITY, and 57, CHARING 
CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 
DIRECTORS. 
| heer Lancelot Holland, 
Esq. 








Octavius E. Coope, E: 
Wm, Cotton, D.C.L., FR. 
John Davis, Esq Wm. James Lancaster, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon. M. D., F.R.S. | John Lubbock, Esq., KF. R.8. 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Kirkman D, Hodgson, Esq., — Whiting, * 
MP. M. Wyvill, jun., Esq., M.P. 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
MODERATE RATES of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. 
LOW RATES without participation in Profits. 
LOANS in connection with Life genase on approved 
Security, in sums of not less than £500. 
BONUS of 1861:—ALL POLICIES effected prior to the 
Ist July, 1861, on the Bonus Seale of Premium, will partici- 
pate in the next Division of Profits. 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 





R FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 

County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; im 
a few days you will receive a es oR tae of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s. ; Colours, with: 
written m, 68. ; Lanes Steet 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with seni of “arms, to whom prePerarh seen 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitied to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of ——, Heralds’ College, &c., 
&e. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. —By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corer of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic~ 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


ABS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the- 
Best Style. Crest on Seals og On Steet 
Die, 6s. nas ls. 64. per Letter. Book ved 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest,5s. Postage 

Letter, 1s. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn $: Street, Gear 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


SOLD GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 
plage Engraved with Crest, 42s. ; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. tha aes 28 O. order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal wer, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin’s '3 Lane, W.C. 


te green YOUR OWN PAPER— with 
Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 

of CU LLETON'S PATENT ae PRESS, 15s: ;- 

Best Make, 21s. Any person use them. T. CUL- 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 

Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


AMILY ARMS, &c. ——- for 














2» tame’ Impaled, and Painted on 
laws of Heraldry. By T. rie 
and Die Sinker, 25, ———— Corner of St. nabu's s 
Lane, London, W.C. ‘ 
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Ganks Printed for ta” pout frees dt .—All Orders executed. 

by return of post, for Stamps or cat CULLETON, 

Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Street, Corner 

of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C pglinitaliin dis 


E PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
ink, _ tig beet oa Ss ee of Sars Le 
t , Coarse phe 
the Rergesan. <n out, is with owath CULLETON'S P PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
‘cteantion & Siena: shame a Lins ole can be Marked in a 





London, W. 
*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 





t, and % 
and 2s. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by Tuomas Kreative, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. 


HOICE of aSERVANT IMMEDIATELY. 





waiting to be Ten to Five o'clock daily; refer- 
ence for their last place. Female servan 

good obtain immediate engagéments, and may pay 
after ; to servants (who may be engaged as or 
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On the Ist of September, 1860, price One Shilling, 


PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
Second Series, No. 15. Containing the 
Transactions of the Pharmaceutical Society. 
CONTENTS. 
Session of = School of 


pee ae Poisonings — from an 

of Prussic Acid, &., & 

en may be had in boards, as well 
the Eighteen preceding volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


London: Joux Cavecam., New Burlington Street ; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin & Co., Dublin 





dust Published, Price $s. 64., 
OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY for SEPTEMBER. Vol. XXIIL, Part 3. 
ConrTENTs. 
1, The Prince Consort's Inaugural Address at the Interna- 


2. Mr. Purday on the Statistics of the Poor Rate. 
3. Mr. J. J. Fox on the Province of the Statistician. 


4. Mr. Hare on a New Statistical Method for ascertaining the 
Votes of Majorities. 


5. Mr. Nassau Senior’s Opening Address to Section F of the 
British Association at Oxford. 


6. Observations on the Present Position of Statistical Inquiry. 
7. Dr. Jarvis, of Boston, U.S., on Taxation in the United 
States. 


& Dr. Michelsen on Serfdom in Russia, 


_ 9. Miscellanea and Quarterly Returns. 


Lendon: Joux W. Parker & Sox, 445, West Strand, W.C 





This day, in 1 vol. (with numerous facsimiles), 14s. 


‘The Eighth Commandment. 


MR. CHARLES READE'’S 
NEW WORK. 


Published by Trumwer and Co., Paternoster Row. 





HAVET'S FRENCH CONVERSATIONS AND 
READINGS. 
Now ready, 300 Svo pages, 5s. 6d. 
| geet STUDIES 5S: 
comprehending CONVERSATIONS on ail the ordinary 
- life; EXERCISES to be done at Sight; and 
ING LESSONS from Standard French writers; the 
whole on an enturely new plan 
By ALFRED HAVET, 


Author of “The Complete French Class-Book,” &c. 


TO APPEAR IN SEPTEMBER. 
AVET’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK; a 


French and 
Questions and 
of all the Words and Idioms in the Book. 


London: W. Attan & Co.; Detav & Co.; Snepnnx & Co. 
Edinburgh: Seton & Mackenzie; Williams & Norgate. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE. $Mo. 115 (2275) iieeraeetce 6, 1800. 
ee : 
ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WILL BE COMMENCED A 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 


“THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” 


FORMING AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


In which the particulars of all public and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered, which, 
when complete, will be the oxty Book or REFERENCE on the subject ever offered to the 
public. 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 
afterwards to collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to every 
Annual Subscriber to “THe Lrrerany Gazette” at a considerable reduction from the 
published price. 

Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 
to such as have not already received them, upon application, saan nde 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY ” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” 
the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of the particulars of Schools in ‘‘ The Educational 
Directory.” 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 
TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W. 








Ovex Damy (Saturpays Excerrep) rrom Exevex to Taree.—Svusscartion, Five Seai.ines: 
For a YEAR, 


REV. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 








Tae Hox. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuammas. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese, Derury-Cuammuay. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
a SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on all Policies 





Just published, feap. Svo., cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. 
FuE FRENCH UNDER ARMS. 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 

L. Beorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





BY ORDER OF THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 





Now ready, price 2s. 64., 


HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
and ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS, for the Year 1964 


Joun Morrar, Albemarle Street, 
Publisher to the Admiralty, 


d prior to the 3ist December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, as 

is the case in mutual societies. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples :— 
Sum Insured. Bonuses added. Amount 


payable ~ Dec., 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,937 
1,000 397 10s, 1,397 Jos. 
100 39 lbs. 139 15s. 


otwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment 
of ae Policy when death arises; in addition to which advantages, one half of the annual Premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at 3ist D ib , 1859, amounted to £690,140 198. Od., all of whic has been invested in 
approved securities. 





Government and other 
Ne charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 





Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 8, 1860. 
REVIEWS. 


THE CREEDS OF SYRIA.* 


Mr. Wortabet’s volume is at the present 
moment valuable and mne. He has 
given acareful and well nigh exhaustive account 
of all the “‘ phases of faith” prevalent in Syria. 
Written before recent events attracted the 
present intense attention to Syrian affairs, we 
may rest assured that this is not the work of a 
mere book-maker for the oceasion. We have 
the independent narrative and the independent 
conclusions of an unbiassed writer. We regret, 
however, to say that Mr. Wortabet is a very 
inful author. Whatever he touches turns to 
The most interesting subject becomes 
dry. In the present day very ordinary writers 
know how to relate their facts with fluency and 
animation, and to group them with something 
resembling artistic effect. But Mr. Wortabet 
has not the vaguest notion of the gentle craft. 
Though earnest, he is not eloquent, and though 
descriptive, he is not pi ue. He has no 
background or foreground, no light or shadow; 
in fact, properly speaking, he has neither 
pe nor figures. Nevertheless, we trust 
that our readers are not of such unmanly mould 
as to despise solid information because it comes 
in sober and unattractive garb.. Our author 
possesses real and extensive knowledge of his 
subject ; and writes with such manifest 
feeling, that it is impossible not to accord him 
our sympathy and wish him success. 

The first portion of the work is devoted to 
an account of the Oriental Churches—the Greek 
Church, the Greek Catholic Church, and the 
Maronite Church. It begins with an historical 
account of the Eastern Church, which its 
friends dignify with the title of orthodor, and 
its enemies brand with the epithet schismatic. 
The author dwells on the miserable non- 
essentials on account of which ancient Chris- 
tendom was rent intwain. From the insertion 
of the famous Filioque in a religious formula, 
and points even minor to this, arose dissensions 
in which Pope excommunieated Patriarch, and 
Patriarch excommunicated Pope. The rupture 
was for ever complete after the Council of 
Basil, and the capture of Constantinople. 


- Only a faint breath, from the great movement 


of the sixteenth century, stirred over the dull 
levels of Oriental ecclesiastical life. The Greek 
Church is now divided, as in ancient times, 
into four sees, under respective patriarchs— 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem. Both education and theology are 
atalowebb. On the question of images, there 
is now virtually little antagonism between the 
East and West, since carved and hewn forms 
are simply superseded by images pictured on 
‘wood and canvas. Mr. Wortabet thinks that 
if there is ever to bea reformation in the Greek 
Church a to our own, it can only be 
effected by the inflexible will of a Russian 
Emperor, who is its very soul and head. He 
next on to an account of the Greek 
Catholic Church. That Church was one of 
the imposing results of the Great Roman 
Catholic re-action of the seventeenth century. 
Through the indefatigable proselytism of the 
Jesuits and Capuchins, a large secession from 
the Greek Church in Syria joined the Roman 
Catholic communion. The Syrian churches, 
under Mohammedan despotism, were almost lost 
* Religion in the East; or, Sketches, Historical and Doc- 
trinal, of all the Religious Denominations of Syria, Drawn 
from original sources. By the Rev. John Wi i 


i Missionary 
of the United Presbyterian Church, Aleppo. (London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 1860.) 








in darkness and degradation, and the mission- 
aries in some measure aroused them from their 
po Atthe present time these GreekCatholies 
bly number from fifty to sixty thousand. 

e best men in the country belong to them, 
and they have the best pretensions to education 
and literature. We are told that in Aleppo, 
Damascus, Sidon, and Tyre, they predominate 
over all other Christian sects in number, 
wealth, and influence. At the present time 
the Greek Catholic Church is rent by a schism 
very: similar to, though carefully to be dis- 
tinguished from, the Quartodeciman.controversy. 
Within the last few years the present Patriarch 
has adopted the Roman Calendar, and has 
celebrated Easter Sunday after the New Style. 


Popular opinion, for the most part, has been | M 


against modern improvements, and an im- 
portant league has been formed to maintain 
the old ecclesiastical constitution. 

The Maronite Church is the last of the 
Oriental Churches. The Maronites live chiefly 
in the northern part of the Lebanon, from the 
Dog River, near Beyrout, to Tripoli. They are 
also found to the west of the Lebanon, in the 
pope gear I and in some of the chief cities 
of Syri eir uits are agricultural ; 
pois a ee two and three hundred 
thousand. The Maronites coalesced with the 
crusaders in the holy wars, and after the 
‘copeenns ant eivait 10 Sa daneten el Ge 
vi ce submit to ism 0 
Mohammedans. The Maronite religion had 
an heretical origin. The Monothelite doctrine— 


good | the doctrine that the divine and human nature 


of our Lord were so united as to have but one 
will, condemned by the Council of Chalcedon, 
who held that the two natures were united but 
not confused—for centuries found a refuge 
among the cliffs of Lebanon. The error itself 
has long disappeared, and the Maronites 
deny that it ever existed. They fully em- 
brace the dogmatic theology of the Church 
of Rome, but they assert their nationality and 
make their separate ecclesiastical arrangements. 
The Syriac liturgy is retained, and priests are 
allowed to marry before their ordination. The 
Propaganda de Fide has always maintained the 
pi union with Rome by the publications 
of their Arabic press. Of recent years the 
Jesuits have renewed their missions with much 
of their historical policy and activity. The 
monks are also everywhere busy. From Jeru- 
salem to Aleppo the Franciscans are busy in 
all the towns. The Capuchins abide in their 
quiet retired convents. On Mount Carmel, 
the Carmelites possess their well-known con- 
vents ; without inquiry into creed, or sect, the 
good monks offer to all hospitable fare and a 
comfortable resting-place. Mr. Wortabet 
forms a more favourable estimate of the 
Maronites than of the Greeks. He thinks 
there is more of the appearance and more of 
the reality of piety. e Church of Rome is 
anxious to obtain a perfect assimilation, an 
absolute conformity, from the Maronites. But 
there is a steady national feeling among them 
that will revolt against encroachments, and 
will be true to the historical traditions of a 
brave, ancient, and distinct people. 

We now come to Mohammedanism. Mr. 
Wortabet has devoted a large — of his 
space to the historical events of Mohammed's 
career, and to an exposition of the theology of 
the Koran. This is a less interesting portion 
of the work, because it has all been frequently 
told us before, and, Mr. Wortabet must forgive 
us for saying, in a more interesting manner. 
Mohammed did not himself write the Koran. 
He dictated various scraps, which were first 
collected by Abu Beker, the first khalif, whose 
copy is now universally recognised. The 








Koran, though the chief, is not the only source 


of the Mohammedan religion. The Sunna or 
oral traditions y an important place in 


presents some im- 


Mohammed was his prophet. But in the 
ot Gat cok Ge aoa a 
to the rank of a the worshi 
Deity was neglected. Adlded to this dtabotieal 
oak there were great errors in 
iscipline, and HP emt laxity in the 
observance of prescri duties. Abd-ul- 
paises Miguae Ba — a 
austeri ity of the pristine days 
in ed The religious movement 
became a political movement, a general revolt 
of the Arab tribes. The foundation of the 
fortunes of Mohammed Ali were laid in 
repression of the rebellion. Wahabeeism is 
consequently confined to the limits of a narrow 
sect. They charge the Mohammedans with 
errors both in doctrine and practice, and assert 
that they are both unworthy of the Moslem 
a, eS 


The adherents of the religion of Islam are 
divided into the Sunnite and Shiite creeds and 

ties. The differences between them are 
istorical and political. The Shiite hold the 
dogma of the vice-gerency of Ali, who, after 
the death of Mohammed, was so long exelnded 
from what his adherents considered his rightful 
throne. The Shiites are chiefly found in 
Persia, where their religion is the national 
faith: in Syria they are known by the name of 
Metawileh. In addition to their historical 


differences, on a variety of points of de- 
tail they are to the Soniion A 
part of their religion may be defined as a 
system of “tossing up.” In all matters of 
uncertainty, the Divine guidance is ascertained 
by a very similar method. It will easily be 
understood that under their outward i 
of loyalty, all the real sympathies of the Meta- 
wileh of Syria are with Persia. 
Mount on is inhabited by Maronites, 
Greeks, Moslems, and Druses. We have now 
i arrived at the Druses, whose 
number Mr. Wortabet estimates at fifty thou- 
sand, and to whom recent melancholy events 
have directed so much attention. It is 
very difficult to obtain any reliable account of 
the secret religion of this remarkable people. 
Popular literature has been very busy with 
them of late, but we do not remember to have 
met anywhere with a better account than the 
one before us. It is only within the last few 
years that the mysteries of their faith have been 
penetrated. In the wars that Ibrahim Pasha, 
and afterwards the Maronites, waged against 
them, their sacred books came to light, and 
have now found their way into the great public 
libraries of Europe. M. Silvestre de Lacy 
first gave a full exposition of their religi 
They believe that E! Hakim, sixth of the 
Fatimite dynasty, was incarnate God. He 
asserted his own divinity, which was main- 
tained by several writets, who collected and in- 
corporated various tenets with this new religion. 
These tenets have both a nearer and a more 
remotesource. In reference to the first, some 
doctrines were derived from sects of Mystics 
who, two centuries after Mohammed, flourished 
in Persia, and on the eastern confines of Trak. 
In reference to the second, some doctrines can 
be traced to the ancient system of Zoroaster, 
which existed before the Christian era and after 
the Christian era, by an alps Se 
Christianity, gave rise to so many strang e forms 
of heresy. their religious writings consist of 
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a hundred and eleven treatises, forming six 
volumes. None are allowed to px 


class is again subdivided into two classes, 
who are simply initiated, and those who have 
itional title of Jwayid. These aim at a 
iar degree of sanctity, are attired in the 
dress, and lead a most primitive mode 


We extract a portion of Mr. Wortabet’s 
iption of the Druses. European penitents 
have worse modes of penance 
mending roads and grinding :— 
« The general conduct cf the higher grade of Ukkal 
They are almost always very temperate 
abstemious, and in their morals are generally 
correct. In their manners, they are dignified ; 
in their social habits, kind, respectful, and hos- 
i During disease and other afflictions, they 
pain and sorrow, attribute 


Ba d ee 
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manfully bear 


= 
s 
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Almighty, and wear a calm air of perfect resignation. 
DRI deat: temas of thoes ety tanostice 
luxury of eating fresh meat and fruits, or sleeping 
bed, through life. One of this class was 
eat only one of each kind of the fruits 
season eres wrote asked why he did so, 
mse rivilege throughout 
he replied, ‘ That I one not be elated with 
Mending a bad piece of the road, and other 
of useful charity, are also ways of displaying 
piety. It is related of a famous of this 
character, that he one day left his house for the 
ith a sack of corn on an ass which 
He had not left the village when he was 
woman who told him that they had no 
home, and that she had just set out for his 
borrow the ass, not knowing that he was 
use it himself. He at once set down his 
the road, and, in spite of all her remon- 
went to her house and laid her corn on the 
and having proceeded with it to the mill, 
it and brought it back. On another occa- 
went to pick his olive-trees, and found a 
woman, who did no know he was the owner, | 
them. He politely saluted her, and asked | 
whether thetreesbelonged to her. She answered | 
they did: and on offering to help her, she | 
roe peel ered kindness. When they had | 
the he assisted her to carry it, and on | 
ing told her that he had good reason to believe | 
that the trees did not belong to her, and that she | 
had better not come again to them, as the rightful | 
owner might not like it” ” 
We may add a few words on some points in | 
their theology. They appear to hold a sort of | 
modified Manichzism, the doctrine of Ormuzd | 
and Ahriman, the antagonism of the good and | 
evil principle. They have a very strong belief | 
in the igration of souls. Secret on all | 
other subjects, on this they are open and un- | 
reserved. In support of this doctrine, they | 
—"* stress on the facts which caused | 
ius so much perplexity, and dictated to | 
Bishop Butler one of his noblest arguments. | 
On what principle are we to explain the | 
different lots of man, and upon what principle 
are we to reconcile with Divine justice the 
extremes of ease and misery which we find in 
human life? The Druse answers this by saying 
that the moral actions of the soul while in a 
=. body have necessitated its present con- 
tion in this. The Assyrians hold the doctrine 
of metampsychosis, with this difference, that 
they believe that the souls of men passinto the 
bodies of brutes, while the Druses maintain 
that they migrate only into other human 
forms. ‘The Druses affirm that they have had 
Instances among them where persons have been 
conscious of their former position in life, and 
that such have made statements and professions 
which have been brought to the test and proved 
to be true. In arguing with Christians they 
declare that John the Baptist was Elijah, and 
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advance the inquiry of the disciples respecting 


the man born blind. They have a Heptaloque. 
Seven Ethical Commandments. : 
enjoined are veracity and love of the brethren. 
They believe in a judgment-day ; that on a 
certain Th morning, some hundred 
Hakim shall manifest 
himself in victory and glory, and shall 
inaugurate a system of rule cae upon retri- 
butive justice for believers and unbelievers. 


The rewards and punishments are hly 
sensual and material. The believers be 
of the world, and the unbelievers 


its poorer The one, according to their 
deserts, shall obtain all their dreams of wealth, 
rank, and position. The infidels shall live ina 
state of subjection, poverty, and servitude. A 
still heavier fate shall attend those Druses who 
have neglected to observe the precepts of their 
religion. They shall wear earrings of black 
; they shall have conical caps of swines’ 
leather ; and they shall each pay a tax of five 
gold pieces. The Druses have a singular idea 
that people of their creed, wearing the guise 
of an assumed religion, are to be found all over 
the world. China they believe to be inhabited 


entirely by — of the same religion as 
themselves. When their best men die, their 


souls are supposed to re-appear in China. In 
consequence of the friendly attitude assumed 
towards them by the British Government, they 
supposed that the whole of the inhabitants of 
these islands were in reality Druses. They are 
now partially disabused of the idea, but they 
still retain the notion that large numbers of their 
believers are still to be found lingering in 
Seotland. According to them, therefore, the 
Druse religion is Presbyterianism in mas- 
querade. 





THE CRUSADES AND THE 
CRUSADERS.* 


Mr. Epcar’s handsome volume modestly pur- 
rts to be nothing more than a book for boys. 

n a picturesque manner he gives a clear, 
popular account of the leading outlines of the 
crusades, such as must be fraught with interest 
and instruction to that large class of individuals 
who are typified as the “general reader.” The 
crusades, however, form a subjéct so frequently 


| discussed, that it can scarcely be attributed as 


a reproach to Mr. Edgar that he has failed to 
exhibit the merit of novelty. His plan isso 
slight and limited that he has not been able to 
enter into the real philosophy of the crusades— 
the great questions connected with the move- 
ment, the nature of the authorities and the 
quaint and curious features they present, and 
the latest historical manifestations of the 
crusade spirit. It may be worth while, at this 
dull season of the year, briefly to indicate a few 
points, the discussion of which did not enter 
within the scope of Mr. Edgar's plan. 

Because the church sanctioned the cru- 
sades, because the force of religious names 
and of religious associations formed their 
inspiration, because the plea for them was one 
of piety, it came to be the fashion to adopt 
either of two distinct ideas. These sides are 
not unfairly represented in the of 
Chateaubriand, and in the French Encyclo- 

ia. It has been argued, on the one hand, 
that the exploits ormed were pious and 
honourable; that a armies of Cieidendon 
marched under the immediate protection of the 
Most High; that the cause of the holy and 
— church was incalculably promoted ; 
that from being brought in contact with 
Grecian arts and literature, the European mind 





* The Crusades and the Crusaders: or, Stories of the 
Struggle for the Holy Sepulchre. By John G. Edgar. (W. 
Kent and Co, 1860.) 


those | hand, it has been 
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was enlightened and advanced. On the other 
that the worst passions 
of the human mind were gratified; that the 
maturity of Europe was ; that her 
most fertile lands were left uncultivated ; that 
her best treasure and noblest blood were most 
ly squandered. M. Michaud, who 
industriously travelled-in the track of 
Gibbon, giving full quotations where he only 
found ces, and whole narratives where 
he only found allusions, has arrived at certainly 
less prejudiced convictions than we find in the 
‘“* Decline and Fall,” or in the Pagers ni 
se yp os a He allows that while the flower 
urope was perishing on the plains of 
Palestine, profound quiet pervaded the West ; 
that robberies were much less frequent; that 
civil wars and neighbouring feuds ceased ; that 
it was thought a crime to > aa the sword save 
in the cause of Jesus Christ. Of the abstract 
justice of the wars of the crusades we entertain 
no doubt. All publicists would decide that 
there was a casus belli. Lord Bacon has a 
curious tract on the subject—* De Bello Sacro.” 
Their principle was clearly and definitely laid 
down by Pope Urban at the Council of Cler- 
mont. The Moslem had committed vast 
incursions against Christendom. Kindred 
nations had implored Western alliance and as- 
sistance. Countless barbarities had been com- 
mitted on Christian men belonging to European 
communities. The misfortune was, that the 
enthusiasm was neither properly bounded nor 
judiciously directed ; that a great statesman 
was wanted to direct the movement, and a 
great general to lead the forces. 

Had these been supplied, more important 
conquests wouldhave been achieved ina lesstime 
and with a scantier expenditure of blood and 
treasure; and those large sections of mankind 
with whom the vor Se nn em its 
righteousness, would have spared their contemp- 
tuous. pity. Those who have attacked the 
crusaders, and even those-who have defended 
them, have shown a strange ignorance of the 
genius of the eleventh century. Assuredly, as 
we have before said, it is not the men of the 
eighteenth century, that are to sit in judg- 
mentupon this era. These writers of cold hearts 
and narrow minds, with their want» of faith, 
of earnestness, and of charity, are — com- 

mt ju nor upright jurors. e great 
se pt Neon has a profound and beautiful 
remark—which may well be applied to such 
men as Gibbon, Voltaire, Hume and Berington, 
—in his life of the heroic Abbot who preached 
thecrusade of thekingand theemperor. ‘* Lowest 
in the scale of excellence, and false in the 
highest degree to the primitive nobility of man, 
stands he who in ess of intellect looks 
down upon these times in a spirit of affected 
compassion, that proceeds not from the over- 
powering influence of genuine reality on the 
mind; but from the cireumstance of his 
assuming that only to be the real, which is in 
truth the very lowest degree of seeming, and 
thus regarding as a delusion what is here the 
beautiful, the labouring, and the venturing for 
an object which exists, and is of value, in the 
heart alone.” These crusaders of whom we 
write, were indeed without part or lot in all 
that enormous information and material pros- 
perity which floods our land. But they were 
of large heart and simple faith; but they 
looked with reverence on the invisible and the 
awful ; but they believed the simple objective 
truths of Revelation, and we wi fain believe 
acted up to what of light was theirs. Tothem 
their course was a matter not of calculation, 
but of feeling. A developed a had 
not ht its accompaniments of indifference 
and oat The voll then exhibited the 
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phenomena of national disinterestedness mingled 
with a national sensibility, of which the chain of 
modern circumstances may never allow the 
exhibition of a counterpart. 

A fairer estimate would indeed have been 
arrived at if these authors had drawn a distinc- 
tion between accidentals and essentials, if they 
had been at the pains of separating from the 
good that evil with which good is ever com- 
mingled, and had investigated what portion of 
the evils they deplore was really due to the 
crusaders, what to the adverse force of circum- 
stances, and what to those who have been 
lightly and carelessly reckoned in their ranks, 
though in reality they possessed nothing of 
their virtues, and knew nothing of the spirit 
that animated them, who disdained their piety 
and serenity, and were distinctly repudiated by 
them in return. History shows us clear lines 


of demarcation between the proper genuine | 


crusaders, and the impure lawless hordes that 
gathered round them, which historians have 
—~ neglected to draw out. 

The idea of a crusade first occurred in an 
epistle of Sylvester 1, in the year 999. The 
next mention was by Hildebrand, a.p. 1074. 
Twelve years later, in 1086, by Victor III. ; and 
in 1095, Urban LI. publicly brought the matter 
before Christendom at the instigation of Peter 
the Hermit. By some, Peter the Hermit has 
represented as a mere creature of the 
Pope's, acting in the papal interest to secure 
his own. This is contradicted by the dry logic 
of the facts. It is quiteirreconcileable with such 
& supposition, that Peter should at once have 


started off through Hungary without waiting | 


for the formation of any regular expedition, 
reaping no kind of reward, and exposing him- 
self to every kind of peril. By others, he has 
deen represented as a blind enthusiast. 
we find great difficulty in believing this. 
According to William of Tyre, than whom we 
could not have a more trustworthy historian, 
he was a very prudent man, and full of ex- 

i in the things of the world. We cer- 
tainly do not feel ourselves called on to believe 
that to Peter was vouchsafed a Divine revela- 
tion. But we feel bound to credit his account 
of his dream, and to believe that to his own 
consciousness that dream appeared in the light 
of a revelation. 

It was at the village of Clermont (Clarus 
Mons) that this memorable council was held. 
“Though on French territory, the unhappy 
King of France was then shut up in his own 
palace at this very place, under sentence of 
excommunication. ‘hither came the ambas- 
sadors from Constantinople, with their melan- 
choly tale of misery and peril. The assembly 
were strongly moved with their story, and the 
ambassadors were dismissed with assurances of 
succour. How the Emperor treated them 
when they arrived at the shores of the Bos- 


phorus, is well known to every reader of | 


** Count Robert of Paris.” Despite the inflated 
panegyric of his daughter, Anne Comnena, the 
. character of Alexius is tolerably patent. He 
was weak and vain, a traitor, and a liar. He 
exhibited the grossest cruelty and ingratitude 
towards those who had extended the limits of 
his empire and sheltered him from the attacks 
of his foes. Odo, the chronicler, refuses to 
write the name of Comnenus, because he is 
sure that that name was not written in the 
Book of Life. And here one of the beautiful 
pictures of which we get an occasional glimpse 
in the crusades, breaks in upon us. ‘The 


Council of Clermont enacted, under all those | 


awful consequences attached to the term “ ex- 
communication,” that after sunset 


Wednesday till sunrise on the Friday, 
truce of God should be preserved. 


the 
When a 


But | 


on the, 


| monarch was attacked by a hostile force— 
when he was at variance with his nobles—when 
his nobles were at variance with each other— 
| when the vassals were oppressed by their lords 
—when the lords were robbed by banditti— 
when the turbulent were trying to create 
| disorder—when the rapacious abducted and 
| imprisoned for the sake of ransoms—when men 
| were hourly in peril of their lives, in peril of 
| their fortunes, to have three days in the week 
, Wherein to garner in the harvest and the 
| Vintage, wherein they could eat the bread of 
| quietness, and sleep without fear and without 
| danger; this was the mighty boon which the 
| great council of the crusaders ted in 
| times past, whi tected the feeble, curbed 
| the rage of the infuriated, the license of the 
| bad, and averted from all the famine and the 
| pestilence. 
Every one is acquainted with the style of 
| oratory pretty uniformly adopted by the first 
| preachers of the crusades, men marvellously 
| gifted with a strangeand magnificent eloquence. 
| In the yp in public places, in the pul- 
| pits of churches, in the conclaves of princes, 
| in the thronged assemblies of peasants, their 
| orations were listened to with a truly i 
result. Every one has heard of those masterly 
| appeals to the passions : how the state of Jeru- 
| salem was vividly described, where the blood 
_ of Christians was most lavishly shed, where the 
| places most dear to Christians were most 
impiously profaned; of those daring apostrophes 
| to the heavens above them, to the armies of 
angels, to the glorified spirits of saints and 
martyrs ; how the Rock of Calvary, the Hill 
| of Zion, the Mount of Olives, were by turns 
‘invoked; how, when language failed and 
| utterance faltered, the Cross was lifted up on 
high, an agony of tears was shed, and the 
breast was beat till the blood gushed forth. 
| The effect was electric. ‘“ Dieu le veut, Dieu 
| le veut,” was echoed by gathering thousands 
from the Tiber to the ocean, from the Rhine 
to beyond the Pyrenees. The people called 
/ upon God to look down on the beloved and 
most holy city. They volunteered their sup- 
| plications, their time, their riches, their very 
lives. Nor did the movement flag till, on the 
tenth of June in the last year of the eleventh 
century, the crusaders gained the heights of 
pn Sly There Arnold de Rohés pointed 
| out to them the Church of the Resurrection 
and the Rock of Calvary, and told them that 
| Jerusalem was the place where God would 
pardon all their sins and bless all their 
| victories. 
When the city was gained, the crown was 
| offered to Godfrey of Bouillon, a true Bayard, 
sans peur et sans repréche. He only, however, 
| accepted the title of Defender of the Holy 
Sepulchre, declaring that he could not wear a 
| erown of gold in the city where his Saviour had 
| worn a crown of thorns. 
| The latest attempts to revive the crusades 
| are connected with the history of the Reforma- 
tion. While funds were being slowly raised, 
though orthodox Catholics did not go so far as 
to maintain that the Pope was not the shepherd 
of his flock, they insinuated that the Holy 
Father sheared his sheep in a most unmerciful 
manner. Indulgences, it will be remembered, 
were first confined to pilgrims; secondly, to 
those who contributed to the support of the 
| crusades ; and later, had astill wider extension. 
| Albert, archbishop of Mayence, nominated the 
| Dominican in preference to the A inian 
monks to preach the indulgences, and all the 
| world knows how 
“The solitary monk that shook the world,” 
to quote a line of Mr. Robert Montgomery's, 
| which has passed into universal use, preac 








against the indulgences. But it isnot 
so generally known, that, stnedions 
his progress, Luther laid down the proposition, 
in one of his sermons, ‘‘ It is a sin to resist the 
Turks, seeing that Providence makes use of 
that faithless nation to visit the sins of His 
people.” Luther's righteous zeal hurried him 
into a memorable series of startling iti 
We are here reminded of another 

dictum of his, caused, of course, by the excessive 
value attached by the Romanists to patristic 
literature. ‘All the Fathers have erred in 
faith, and if not converted before death, are 
eternally damned.” Luther afterwards saw 
reasons to modify his views, to the extent that 
the Turks might be resisted by means other 
than the crusades; and thought that the 
crusaders might with just as much profit be 


— against the Pope himself. And as the 


‘opes would have been entirely unable to resist 
mt ei tide of by Reaigemin, =) aig 

‘or them was past, were altoget! 

to renew them. Lok pecad aad 

in vain, a new crusade, though Vida praised 
and atulated him in very Horatian 
sapphics, in which he appeared to think—as 
do still many of our modern Latin 

that when a man writes Latin he must also 
write like a heathen. Vida, however, was no 
more successful than was Petrarch, who 
addressed a most eloquent letter to the 
Doge of Venice. Among the i 
‘to the Holy Land, before all thought of a 
further crusade was entirely abandoned, was 
just one man who might have infused vitality 
into an effete idea. Had the enthusiasm of 
Ignatius Loyola been turned in this direction, 
probably in him, certainly in him alone, the 
world might have had to recognise a second 
Peter the Permit. 


crusades is in the highest 
and amusing. They are to found in a 

famous old work, “‘Gesta Dei per Frances.” We 
use the Hanover edition of 1611. Anemendation 
has been su “ Gesta Diaboli.” In the 
preface we mention of a certain prelate in 

this country, who, we regret tofind, was great- 

ly disgusted with the natives. ‘* He was bi 

of the untameable Britons; but was not 

to bear with their perverseness, and so he used 

frequently to desert these impudent and lawless- 
people, and used to rum away to Normandy, 

where he had some farms and them 

| in quiet. There he was wont to stir up his 

hearers to the service of God, and in the fear of 

God comforted them with his holy discourses” 

(sacris sermonibus comfortabat). The follow- 

ing is another specimen of Latinity : “ Ingens 
Turcorum multitudo adventum eorum bestiale 

mente siticbant.” 

The Latinity of these writers, though nervous, 
is coarse, and though simple is vicious, partak- 
ing neither of the majesty of the ancient 
masters nor the elegance of the modern scholars, 
and is deformed with countless barbarisms. 
But nevertheless we owe to them the tion 
of the language, for they have at least retained 
the vocabulary and the construc- 
tions. They have also preserved for us—and for 
this we shall always owe a debt of grati- 
tude to these ge foolish chroniclers—the 
great works of the great minds of Rome. 
We ought never to f the deep debt of 
gratitude, although their decline was so deep 
that the earliest efforts of the infant literature 
of England were directed against them. There 
has always been a time when a bad institution 
has been a good institution. Because certain 
institutions are unnecessary in the England of 
free parliaments, of charitable institutions, of 





schools and colleges, of the press, of societies 
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for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of 
societies for the Protection of Women, it would 
be absurd to deny their utility in the England 
of five hundred years ago. e monks proved 
the great colonisers of _ eh If the 

of the Latin €hurch have been charged wit! 
their enormous wealth, they may at least reply 
that in a measure that wealth has been obtained 


were thinly populated; or unpopulated; that’ 


hoes hee” Mere consisted of heath, forest, or 
bog ; that they could ries Dae. som 
in value to the allotments now 


d'Aix, who possesses a great deal both of spirit 
and accuracy. We do this for two ap 
first, that our readers may have a fair specimen 
of the style of these early i ; and 
secondly, because the events referred to are 
most interesting, and have received a very 
meagre account, or rather no account at all, 


from the historians of the crusades. 
‘There is a el account in the fifth book of 
William of Tyre, from which we have inserted 


a few sentences :— 

“Tn the course of their long wanderings, 
they had now come near to the mountains 
that on every side stand round about Je- 
rusalem. There their water failed them, 
and they sent on to Emmaus to procure some 
from the cisterns and fountains, and also 
some food for their cattle. That same night 
Saute caiaedat in one place. About 

idnight it assumed the colour of blood, true 

t of that which was to be. They won- 

in their hearts what this thing might 
mean. Those, however, in the camp to whom 
the march of the planets lay open, furnished 
them with consolation. They said that this 
igy was no ill omen to the Christians, but 
that eclipse of the moon and its bloody 
aspect portended the destruction of the 
Saracens, and that it was an eclipse of the sun 
that was an ill portent to the Christians. 
When the day was towards the gloaming, 
messages came from the village of Bethlehem, 
from certain Christians whom the Saracens had 
expelled from the Holy City with threats of 
death, praying them, in the name of Christ, to 
make no y, but to hasten to their relief. 
When they heard the messages and the prayers, 


and learned the peril of these Christian people, 
they sent a hun armed men the very same 
evenin 


ung to succour the desolate faithful of 
Christ. They travelled all night with speed, 
and wary Ty just dawning on Bethlehem, 
and about the hour when the Saviour of the 
world was born, when the bannerof the crusaders 
‘was waving from the walls of Bethlehem. 
When their arrival was known, the Christian 
ee — forth to meet them there 
with praises, and sprinklings from 
Bethichem’s hallowed fountains, and the Chris- 


. | holy place.’ 





tian knights also joyfully received them, and 
kissed their handsand theireyes, andsaid:—‘ We 
give thanks to God, because we see in our own 
day those things which we have always desired 
to see, that you, our Christian brothers, should 
be present at our striking off the yoke of 
slavery, and repairing of the holy places of 
Jerusalem, and the taking away of the 
heathen worship and uncleanness from the 


* wre had the horsemen, agra 8 been 
despatched, and lo! a rt came to the ears 
of the chiefs, and of the whole army, that an 
embassy from Bethlehem had arrived for their 
general. And on this account it had hardly 

midnight when forthwith all, both 
small and great, took up their tents and pro- 
ceeded on their way through the narrow passes 
of the roads and the precipitous clefts of the 
hills: and all the cavalry were burning to go 
first, and to make haste with their journey, 
lest, through a great multitude flocking 
into these precipitous clefts, the progress 
of the horses might be impeded. And so 
all, both small and great, with a like 
purpose, hasted on towards Jerusalem. And 
moon the time that Paar —— is just 
upon the grass, the horsemen that had been 
sent to Bethlehem met them on their return, 
and joined with them on the journey. But 
one us of the state of Berdeix, with thirty 
men cunning of plot and fight, had a 
withdrawn ) Be the army, being gifted wit 
foresight, and knowing that up to that time 
the strength of the cape, —— had 
escaped the knowledge of the soldiery and 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, gallops off with his 
friends to the neighbourhood of the city, and 
collects and carries off as booty some flocks 
ed by a few shepherds, who, affri 
ed into the town. And so this feat 
being discovered, the prey was recovered by the 
Saracens, who pursued the Christians to the 
foot of heey gem and his —s 
ions gai e height and there await 
epee But now Tancred and his knights 
from Bethlehem appeared defiling through the 
gorge. Joining these forces, they 
pursued the Saracens to the very gates of Jeru- 
salem, and recovered the booty. They then | 
rejoined the army, and when their cattle were | 
seen by the brethren and captains, they all | 
inquired where theyhadobtainel! thisabundance | 
of flocks. They made reply that they had | 
taken and carried them off from the country 
round Jerusalem. Jerusalem! when they heard 
that word they all through joy burst into tears, 
that they should be so near to the holy spot, 
the long-wished-for city, for which they had 
undergone so many labours, so many perils, so 
many kinds of death. They fiung themselves 
prostrate on the earth, adoring and praising 
God, of whose good gift it comes that His 
faithful people should do unto Him true and 
laudable service, who had graciously deigned 
to listen to the prayers of His people, that, 
according to their earnest desire, they should 
be meet to arrive at the wished for spot.” 

‘* O good Jesus,” exclaims Robert the monk,* 
“when they beheld thy beloved towers, the 
walls of this earthly Jerusalem, what flowings 
forth of tears were there! Kneeling on the 
ground, they adored Thee who didst lay Thy- 
self in the grave in her, though sitting on the 
right hand of the Father, though Thou art to 
come the judge of all men.” 

The return of the crusaders is worthy to be 
compared with ‘the return of the Heracleide. 
The holy wars had produced results which the 
work of centuries might have failed to have ac- 
complished. Thefeudal lordswho had goneforth 











* Gesta Dei per Francos, ‘fom L, 275, 


with their vassals from their ancestral towers, 
wearing the mark of the Cross, with their 
hawks and their hounds, their materials for fish- 
ing and hunting, when they came back to the 
halls of their fathers, found their fame increased 
but their real consequence diminished. Bound- 
less admiration indeed was felt for the men 
whose shields, and, according to Muratori,* now 
for the first time seen emblazoned with quaint 
emblems and devices, were credentials of puis- 
sant deeds wrought in the land where streamed 
rivers of milk and honey, the land which is the 
glory of all lands. To this the institution of 
tournaments, distinguished by their truly 
oriental style of magnificence, greatly contri- 
buted. But while these honours had been 
gained, the real substantials had been lost. 
The feudal yoke was for ever broken. Cor- 

rate boroughs had arisen. The bounds of 

owledge were extended. Strange waters 
were whitened with innumerable sails. Indi- 
vidual en found . Europe awoke 
from long deathful slumbers into a new morn- 
ing of life and ener; With the close of the 
crusades, the middle ages were passed, and 
modern history commenced. 





PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND.t 


Tue present author is a well-known writer. 
We have read many of his papers in German 
magazines, and are acquainted with his efforts 
in reference to our own national lore. If we 
mistake not, he is the editor of ‘* Confessio 
Amantis” of John Gower, published by 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy in 1857. He has 
evidently a penchant for the ancient annals 
of Old d; he seems to revel in them. 
Moreover, he appears to court the notice of the 
British literary public. He not only puts on his 
title- “* Der Verfasser behiilt sich das Recht. 
der Uchersetzung The author reserves to 
himself the right of translation ;” but he also 
embellishes this title-page with the names of 
English publishers. Under all circumstances, 
the “ Bilder aus Alt-England ” deserves to be 
noticed with some degree of minuteness. The 
author evidently expects that his book ma 

have many readers in England and Scotland. 
We sincerely hope that his expectation may be 
realised. We have many Germans in the 
United Kingdom, and this work of their 
learned countryman merits their attentive 
perusal, Nor will the English German scholar 


| find the work uninteresting. He may discover 


in its pages fragments of English history 
almost inaccessible tothe general Englishreader. 

The author, in his laconic preface, bespeaks 
for his performance the considerate treatment 
of the public. He also tells us ‘“* Absichtlich 
und zwaraus doppelten Griinden ist die lichte, 
abgerissene Form des Essay gewiihlt worden.” 
The “ disjointed essays” are indeed nothing 
more nor less than a series of cleverly-written 
reviews of certain Latin, English, German, and 
French books, which hap to treat on the 
things belonging to Old England, all written 
in an easy popular style which must prove wel- 
come to that class of readers who prefer having 
the pith and marrow of a good book extracted 
for them, to having to wade through the 
volume for themselves. 

The “ Bilder aus Alt-England” consists of 
twelve such reviews. The book opens with 
“Canterbury : Bekekrung und Heiligen- 
dienst.” This essay proves to be a digest of 
two works on the same subject, published in our 
own country—namely, Stanley’s ‘‘ Historical 
Memorials of Canterbury,” and Robertson’s 
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“Thomas A’Beckett, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury: a Biography.” The German reviewer 
has succeeded in grouping together, in about 
twenty-five pages, the most salient features 
which our own authors expanded over two 
volumes ; and that in a style at once coherent, 
fluent, and agreeable. The second essay is 
headed ‘“‘ Ménch und Bettelbriider.” 1+ is in 
fact an epitome of “Chronica Jocelini de 
Brakelonda,” published under the auspices of 
the Camden Society, in 1840; ‘“ Chronicon 
Monasteri: de Abingdon, ed. Stevenson,” 2 vols. ; 
and ‘‘ Monumenta Tranciseana, ed. Brewster ;” 
both published in London in 1858, under the 

nt ‘ Rerum Britan. Medii Aevi Scrip- 
tores.” We congratulate the German reading 
public upon having these interesting subjects, 
on which those works treat in problematic 
Latin, popularised in chaste and elegant Ger- 
man. Itis to be regretted that our antiquarian 
and palzographical associations do not per- 
ceive the expediency of presenting the English 
reading public with compendiums of those, to 
many, dead-letter works, written in intelligible 
vernacular. The third article is entitled “‘ Das 
Parliament im vierzehnten Jahrhundert.” It 
is based upon a Latin work “‘ Modus Tenendi 
Parliamentum,” ed. T. Duffus Hardy, London, 
1848; and two German works, ‘ Geist des 
heutige Englischen Verfassungs und Verwal- 
tungsrecht,” Berlin, 1857; “ Geschichte von 
England,” Gotha, 1855. Thereview forms an 
admirable epitome of our Parliamentary his- 
tory in the fourteenth century. We shall not 
be at all surprised to hear now and then that 
some of our own countrymen—the “ Browns” 
and the “‘ Siniths "—whos er up and down 
the Continent this time of the year, set to 
rights whilst abroad on historical matters ap- 
pertaining to Old England of the fourteenth 
cen The fourth essay is styled “ Eng- 
land’s iilteste Bezichungen zu Oesterreich und 
Preussen.” This subject seems to have exer- 
cised the minds of some German literati for 


years. We remember ing learned TS 
on the theme in Soules Geauien ssa 

ines. The article, though well written, 
and displaying now and then a dash of elo- 
quence, is not altogether free from partiality 
touching the earliest relations between Eng- 
land, Austria, and Prussia. The fifth chapter 
bears the heading “ Kaiser Ludwig TV. und 
Konig Edward Il.” It is manifestly a review 
of Bohmer’s “ Regesta Imperii, 1314-1347,” 
which was published at Frankfort in 1839 and 
1841; as well as of “ Quellen und Erérter- 
ungen zur Bayerischen und Deutschen Ges- 
chichte,” published at Miinchen, in 1858. This 
chapter forms an interesting historical addi- 
tion to the general reader of the period when 
Louis IV. was Emperor, and when Edward 
Tif. was King of England. The sixth paper 
is entitled “Der Hansische Stahlhof in 
London.” This sketch has already appeared 
in a German Sunday paper in 1856, and forms 
a review of Loppenberg’s *‘ Urkundliche Ges- 
chichte des Hansischen Stahlhofes zu London,” 
published at Hamburg in 1851. Those who 
are curious about the Hanse Steelyard in 
London will peruse this essay with consider- 
able interest. The seventh review is headed 
by the “taking” title ““ Zwei Dichter, Gower 
und Chaucer.” It consists of a cleverly- 
arranged paper, based on “The Poetical 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer,” and the “ Con- 
fessio Amantis,” of John Gower. It is a 
charming chapter, and we thank the author for 
the pleasure he has afforded us in the perusal 
of it. The eighth essay has for its theme 
“ John Wicliff.” The works which have evi- 
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are ‘‘ Vaughan’s Monograph” on the subject, 
published in London in 1853; as well as a 
paper by Lechler, also in the same year, en- 
titled ‘“ Wicklif und die Lollarden in Nieduers 
Zeitschrift fiir d. histor Theologie.” The ninth 
essay goes by the name of “* Konig Heinrich 
V.und Konig Sigismund.” The sources which 
supplied the materials for this paper are Asch- 
bach’s “‘ Geschichte Kaiser Sigmunds,” Ham- 
burg, 1838; Palacky’s ‘ Geschichte von 
Béhmen,” Prag., 1845; and ‘* Gesta Henrici 
Quinti,” London, 1850. This paper points 
out several historical fragments in the annals 
of our Henry V. scarcely within reach of the 
general reader. The tenth paper is entitled 
“Die Jungfrau von Orléans.” It is a review 





of Quicherat’s ‘‘ Procés de Condonation et de 
Réhabilitation de Jeanne d’Arc,” &c., which | 
appeared in France, in five volumes, between | 
1841-49. Of course our author takes the part 
of the barbarously-treated maiden, and so do 
we. But we can hardly claim the right of 


acting as judges of the deeds of our prede- | Prostess 


cessors, which were trated upwards of 
four centuries ago. We canscarcely say what 
monstrous folly we should not have subscribed 
to had we received our education in the en- 
lightened age when Henry VI. sat on the 
throne of England—when kings, and princes, 
and university dons believed in alchymy, as- 
trology, the philosopher's stone, the wandering 
Jew, and a variety of other such veritable 
theories. We think that there is a great 
deal of wisdom in the antiquated saying, *‘ Ne 
judices proximum tuum, donee sodem quo ille, 
constitutes sis loco.” If we acted on that 
ethical maxim of the ancient Hebrew fathers, 
there would be much more forbearance on all 
sides. But authors are sometimes bilious as 
well as other mortals. The eleventh essay ap- 
pears to be an attempt at an original sketch, 
independently of any published work. It is 
entitled “Herzog Humfrid von Glocester. 





Bruchstiick eines Fiirstenlebens im fiinfzehnten 
Jahrhunderte.” It is a spirited, almost photo- 
graphic, description of princely life in England 
during the fifteenth century. Our author 
selected the Duke pamciags of Gloucester as 
the type for his picture. e perusal of that 
shaguie slleatad a much pleasure and instruc- 
tion ; and we have no doubt that it will give 
the like enjoyment to our German reading 
friends, and we therefore highly recommend it 
to their special notice. The best essay in the 
work is headed ‘* London im Mittelaaltter.” It 
is a review of a work which appeared last 
year here, under the title of ‘‘ Munimenta 
Guildhalle Londoniensis, vol. i., Liber Albus, 
A.p. 1419; ed. H. T. Riley’—one of the 
a gree belonging to ‘“ Rerum Britan. 

fedii Aevi Scriptores.” It is an attempt to 
give a view of London in the middle ages, ac- 
companied by a plan of the British capital as 
it might have been drawn in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. We can only say that we do not appre- 
ciate it so much as some of our German readers 
may. Knight’s “ Old England” gives, to our 
taste, the best picture of London during the 
century in which our author attempis to 
delineate it. We are rather surprised that he 
did not avail himself of Mr. Knight’s work. 
It would have enabled him to make * Bilder 
aus Alt-England” even more interesting than 
he really does. 

We venture to trust that the foregoing 
bird’s-eye glance of the “ Bilder aus Alt- 
England ” will induce many a German reader 
in this country to peruse the book for them- 
selves. <As for ourselves, we sincerely trust that 
we shall soon meet with Reinhold Pauli again. 


dently contributed to this impartial biographi- | We shall always peruse the result of his 
cal sketch of that great reformerand his times, | researches with sincere gratification. 





DR. PUSEY ON THE MINOR 
PROPHETS.* 


Some time ago Dr. Pusey, as the Oxford 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, selected as the 
subject of his prelections “ Hosea and the 
Minor Prophets.” Not alone to his 

hearers must these subjects be deeply interest- 
ing, but to all those by whom Biblical criticism 


and the name of the distinguished critie are 
held dear. The t result of the course of 


study which Dr. Pusey’s lectures indicated is 
now apparent in the ager volume, which is 
the first of a series of a Freon i 
planatory Commentary on inor Prophets 
ith Inodnctionn to the Several Books.” The 
present volume contains the whole of the 
“Prophecy of naar and the —— 
to the “ Prophecy of Joel.” This large di 

is only part of a design still larger. The ob- 
ject is to give an entirely new commentary on 
the Bible. Several sections of the work are in 
. Dr. Pusey reserves to himself the 
minor Prophets and Isaiah. He informs us that 
he has had this employment at heart for many 
years; but he has been prevented by the dis- 
tresses of our times, and the duties which they 
have involved. He tells us in touching 
language that he consecrates the residue of 
his days, and of the sirength which God may 
give him, to this work. ‘The hi powers 
could be directed to no loftier object. We 
earnestly trust that Dr. Pusey may long be 
spared to the completion of this most import- 
ant and necessary contribution to theological 
literature, and to the veneration and affection 
of all lovers of good men and of sound 
lettres. 

In these days of controversy respecting the 
value of our translation of the Bible, Dr. 
Pusey’s suffrage assumes t+ im 
He gives it unhesitatingly in favour of the 
authorised version. He considers that our 
translators all the real aids which 
later scholars have availed themselves of, and 
have been free from a bias which has exercised 
upon later scholars a deteriorating influence. 
Such men as Louth, Neweome, and Blayney 
were led astray by an arbitrary —_ of 
criticism, which was. ever on the look-out for 
a various reading, and which ran rict at the 

riod of the comparisons with cognate dia- 
ects. ‘‘Every.principle of interpretation, 
every rule of language, was violated. The 
Bible was misinterpreted with a wild reckless- 
ness to which no other book was ever subjected. 
A subordinate meaning of some half-understood 
Arabic word was always at hand to remove 
whatever any one disliked.” What Dr. Pusey 
has chiefly done has been to indicate points for 
the most part simple enough, and delicate 
shades of meaning which are obvious enough 
to readers of the Hebrew text, but which could 
scarcely have been preserved in our 
without. a cumbrousness which would. have 
been fatal to the beauty of the version.. In 
this volume there is not the slightest of 
learning or discussion cf linguistic difficulties. 
Dr. Pusey gives us results, not processes; he 
exhibits the building in all its strength and 
beauty, and not the costly and laborious 
scaffolding through which he has attained the 
calm heights of conscious power and manifest 
knowledge. ‘ 

The work, we need scarcely say, is pervaded 
throughout by the purest spirit of catholicity. 
The readers of a future generation will learn 
with surprise that its author's name was 
absurdly identified with that of an extreme 

* The Minor Prophets, with a Commentary Explanatory and 
Practical, and Introductions to the Several Books. By the 


Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and 
Canon of Christ Church. 
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arty in the church. In his treatment of the 


Po apg he adopts the historical method 


with all its soberness and certainty. The in- 
vestigation of the prophecies is always accom- 
panied with a careful comparison of the facts 
if contemporary history. The history and the 
poetry never fail to refiect mutual light. It is 
he design of this and of following volumes to 
vindicate the fulfilment of prophecy against 
the unbelief rife in the present day. Some 
months ago, in a remarkable essay B rcevarris by 
a cle’ , @ member of the University of 
Oxf it was declared that bdurg mance 
must be eliminated from the idea of aah 

. It is with peculiar propriety that a 
Len ly ciblids from the shai University, and from 
one of its most honoured teachers. 

In an interesting note subjoined to the 
volume, Dr. Pusey tells us that the whole of 
the printing has been executed by women. 
Nor is this all. For the last five years all Dr. 
Pusey’s publications have been printed at the 
press of the Devonport Society. The excellence 
of the typography assures us that women can 
print just as well as men, and can, of course, 
produce the work much more cheaply. We 
learn the social advantage gained is very great. 
Young women of good character have been 
rescued from poverty, want, and ignorance, 
and are livi ppy in this employment. 

Wishing this wise and benevolent movement 
every success, we will now leave Dr. Pusey, 
loubtless to our readers’ satisfaction, to speak 
for himself :— 

FROM THE PREFACE. 

“The object of the followi is to evolve 
portion of the meaning g of the Word of God. 
In regard to the literal meaning of the sacred text, 


I have given that which, after a matured study | worshi 


— than thirty years, I believe to be 
true, or, in some cases, the more probable only. 
In so doing, I have purposely avoided all show of 
learning or embarrassing discussion, which belong 
to the dictionary or grammar rather than to a com- 
mentary on Holy Scripture. Where it seemed to 
me necessary, on some unestablished point, to set 


sacred language, without interrupting the develo 
ment of the meaning of the text, Hi. presuppee 
. Still less 
have I thought the discussion of different renderings 
of ancient versions suited to a commentary of this 
sort. As soon as one is satisfied that any given 
rendering of an ancient version does not correctly 
represent the Hebrew original, the question how 
pe aes > sega targeted to render it, by what 
or mishearing, or guess, or hrase, 
belongs to a history of that bit: Pa org, the 
explanation of the sacred original. Still more 
is a discussion of the various expositions 
of modern commentators, or an enumeration of 
aca who adhere to one or the 
other rendering, or perhaps originated some crotchet 
of their own. These things; which so often fill 
modern commentaries, have a show of learning, but 
embarrass rather than aid a reader of Holy Scripture. 
Ihave myself examined carefully every commentator, 
likely or ~ ag f to contribute — to the 
understanding of the sacred text; and, if I have 
been able to gain little from modern German 


commentaries, (except the school of Hengstenberg, 
Keil and Hiivernick) it is not that I have uct sifted 
them to the best of the ability which God gave me. 
Even Luther said of his adherents, that they were 
ps geet fleet: some brought back gold and 

ver; but the younger, peacocks and apes. On 
the other hand, it has been pleasurable to aie (at 
times somewhat condensed) the expositions of 
Pococke, extracted from the folio, in which, for the 
most part, they lie entombed amid the heaps of 
other explanations which his learning brought 
together. Else it has been my desire to use what 
learning of this sort I have, in these many years, 





acquired, to save a student from useless balanci 
of renderings which I believe that no one not under 
a prejudice would adopt.” 

FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 

“The time during which Hosea prophesied, was 
the darkest period in the history of the kingdom of 
Israel. Jeroboam II. was almost the last king who 
ruled in it by the appointment of God. The 
promise of God to Jehu in reward of his partial 
obedience, that his ‘ children of the fourth generation 
should sit on the throne of Israel,’ expired with 
Jeroboam’s son, who reigned but for 6 months after 
an anarchy of 11 years. The rest of Hosea’s life 
was passed amid the decline of the kingdom of 
Israel. Politically all was anarchy or misrule; 
kings made their way to the throne through the 
murder of their predecessors, and made way for 
their successors through their own. Shallum slew 
Zechariah ; Menahem slew Shallum; Pekah slew 
—— of Menahem; Hoshea slew Pekah. The 
whole kingdom of Israel was a military despotism, 
and, asin the Roman empire, those in command 
came to the throne. Baasha, Zimri, Omri, Jehu, 
Menahem, Pekah, held military office before they 
became kings, 

“Each usurper seems to have strengthened him- 
self by a foreign alliance. At least, we find Baasha 
in league with Benhadad, king of Syria; Ahab 
marrying Jezebel, daughter of a king of Tyre and 
Zidon ; Menahem giving Pul king of Assyria tribute, 
that he might ‘confirm the kingdom in his hand; 
Pekah confederate with Rezin. These alliances 
brought with them the corruptions of the Phenician 
and Syrian idolatry, wherein murder and lust became 
acts of religion. . Jehu also probably sent tribute to 
the kin; Assyria, to secure to himself the throne 
which had given him. The fact appears in 
the cuneiform inscriptions; it falls in with the 
character of Jehu and his half-helief, using all 
means, human or divine, to establish his own end. 
In one and the same spirit, he destroyed the Baal- 
i as adherents of Ahab, retained the 
calf-worship, courted the ascetic Jonadab son of 
Rechab, spoke of the death of Jehoram as the 


fulfilment of prophecy, and sought help from the things 


king of Assyria. 


“ And now, in Hosea’s time, these idolatries had 
yielded their full bitter fruits. The course of 
iniquity had been run. The stream had become 
darker and darker in its downward flow. Creature- 
worship, (as S. Paul points out), was the parent of 
every sort of abomination; and religion having 
become creature-worship, what God gave as the 
check to sin became its incentive. Every command- 
ment of God was broken, and that habitually: All 
was falsehood, adultery, bloodshedding ; deceit to 
God produced faithlessness to man; excess and 
luxury were supplied by secret or open robbery, 
oppression, false dealing, perversion of justice, 
grinding of the poor. Blood was shed like water, 
until one stream met another, and overspread the 
land with one defiling deluge. Adultery was 
consecrated as an act of religion. Those who were 
first in rank were first in excess. People and king 
vied in debauchery, and the sottish king joined and 
encouraged the freethinkers and blasphemers of ‘his 
court. The idolatrous priests loved and shared in 
the sins of the people ; nay, they seem to have set 
themselves to intercept those on either side of Jordan, 
who would go to worship at Jerusalem, laying wait 
to murder them. Corruption had spread throughout 
the whole land: even the places once sacred through 
God’s revelations or other mercies to their forefathers, 
Bethel, Gilgal, Gilead, Mizpah, Shechem, were 
especial scenes of corruption or of sin. Every holy 
memory was effaced by present corruption. Could 
things be worse ? There was one aggravation more. 
Remonstrance was useless ; the knowledge of God 
was wilfully rejected ; the people hated rebuke ; the 
more they were called, the more they refused ; 
they forbade their prophets to prophesy; and 
their false prophets hated God greatly. All 
attempts to heal all this disease only showed its 
incurableness. 

“Such was the condition of the people among 
whom Hosea had to prophesy for some 70 years. 
They themselves were not sensible of their decay, 
moral or political. They set themselves, in despite 





cing | of the Prophet’s warning, to prop up their strength 


by aid of the two heathen nations, Egypt or Assyria. 
In Assyria they chiefly trusted, and Assyria, he had 
to denounce to them, should carry them captive ; 
stragglers at least. from them fled to Egypt, and in 
Egypt they should be a derision, and should find 
their grave. This captivity he had to foretell as 
imminent, certain, irreversible. Once only, in the 
commencement of his prophecy, does he give any 
hope that the temporal punishment might be 
averted through repentance. This, too, he follows 
up by renewing the declaration of God expressed in 
the name of his daughter, ‘I will not have mercy.’ 
He gives them, in God’s Name, a distant promise of 
a spiritual restoration in Christ, and forewarns them 
that it is distant, But, that they might not look 
for any temporal restoration, he tells them, on the 
one hand, in peremptory terms, of their dispersion ; 
on the other, he tells them of their spiritual 
restoration without any intervening shadows of 
temporal deliverance.” 
FROM THE COMMENTARIES. 

“No one image can exhibit the manifold grace 
of God in those who are His own, or the fruits of 
that grace. So the prophet adds one image to 
another, each supplying. a distinct likeness of a 
distinct grace or excellence. The /ily is the emblem 
of the beauty and purity of the soul in grace ; the 
cedar of Lebanon, of its strength and deep-rootedness, 
its immovableness and uprightness ; the evergreen 
olive tree, which ‘ remaineth in its beauty both winter 
and summer,’ of the unvarying presence of Divine 
Grace, continually supplying an ever-sustained 
freshness, and issuing in fruit ; and the fragrance of 
the aromatic plants with which the lower parts of 
Mount Lebanon are decked, of its loveliness and 
sweetness ; as a native explains this, ‘he takes a 
second comparison from Mount Lebanon for the 
Abundance of aromatic things and odoriferous 
flowers.’ Such are the myrtles and lavender and 
the odoriferous reed ; from which ‘as you enter the 
valley [between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
straighway the scent meets you.’ All these natural 
things are established and well known symbols of 
ings spiritual. The lily, so called in Hebrew 
from its po gen? whiteness, is in the Canticles the 
emblem of souls in which sage — ——- 
The li ee iy; yet it a we: 
boo soon fadeth. The Prophet, then, uniteth 
with these, plants of unfading green and deep root. 
The seed which had no root, our Lord says, withered 
away, as, contrariwise, St. Paul speaks of those 
who are rooted and grounded in love, and of being 
rooted and built up in Christ, The wide-spreadi 
branches are an emblem of the gradual growth and 
enlargement of the Church, as our Lord says, Jt 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof. The symmetry of the 
tree and its outstretched arms express, at once, grace 
and protection. Of the olive the Psalmist says, Z 
am lke a green olive treein the house of God; and 
Jeremiah says, The Lord called thy name a green 
olive tree, fair and of goodly fruit; and of ‘fragrance,’ 
the spouse says in the Canticles, because of the savour 
of Thy good ointment, Thy Name is as ointment poured 
forth; and the Apostle says, thanks be to God, 
which maketh manifest the savour of His knowledge 
by us in every place. Deeds of charity also are an 
odor of good smell: the prayers of the saints also 
are sweet odours. these are the fruits of the 
Spirit of God, Who says, I will be as the dew unto 
Israel. Such reunion of qualities, being beyond 
nature, the more, that that wherein they 
are all combined, the futhure Israel, the Church, 
shall flourish with beyond nature, in their 
manifoldness, completeness, unfadingness. ” 





BRITISH COLUMBIA.-* 


No part of our colonial possessions has excited 
amore general feeling of interest during the 
last two years, than the recently-settled districts 
of British Columbia and Vancouver's Island. 





* Facts and Figures relating to Vancouver's Island and 
British Columbia, showing What to Expect and How to Get 
There. With Illustrative Maps. By J. Despard Pemberton, 
Surveyor-General, V. I. (London 
man, and Roberts. 1860.) 


: Longman, Green, Long- 
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Setting aside the political question with re- 

*ference to the much disputed boundary line 
between the British and American dependencies, 
the discovery of gold in these districts has given 
rise to such an inordinate influx of population, 
as to render the colony scarcely fs econo- 
mically important than others that for a longer 
period have enjoyed the advantage of a much 
closer proximity to the mother country. 


Experience, however, has gone far to prove 
that a population of miners is not calculated to 
form a favourable nucleus of a new colony. 
The discovery of the precious metals in an 
unoccupied country is the signal for an enor- 
mous immigration of men totally distinct in 
character and pursuits from the ordinary 
settler—consisting mostly of lawless and un- 
scrupulous adyenturers, acknowledging no 
right but strength of arm, and -no title but 

ion, who are attracted thither by the 
gambler’s last hope of making amends for the 
past by a single lucky coup. An evil ofa twofold 
character—either form of which is fatal to the 
economical prosperity of a country—is the 
invariable result of such a state of things. In 
the first place, the security of lifeand property 
is diminished, and with it necessarily the 
effective desire of accumulation ; and, secondly, 
the neglect of the arts of production, in- 
volving, as a consequence, the importation of 
all the necessaries of life, combined with the 
great increase in the quantity of gold and its 
proportionate depreciation as a purchasing 
power, causes an enormous rise in the price of 
all commodities. The history of the gold 
regions of California and Australia is a melan- 
choly illustration of the evils inseparable from 
this state of things; and it would seem, from 
the volume before us, that the miners are once 
more learning the same bitter lesson in Van- 
couyer’s Island and British Columbia. As 
Surveyor-General of Vancouver's Island, Mr. 
Pemberton is entitled to be heard as an autho- 
rity on these subjects. Finding it impossible, 
as he tells us in his introduction, to give a 
separate reply to each of the numerous com- 
munications he continued to receive, in his 
official capacity, from intending emigrants, re- 
questing detailed information respecting the 
ritish Colonies on the N.W. Pacific, he has 
embodied in the compass of one-hundred and 
seventy pee, the results of his own experi- 
ence with regard to the condition, climate, and 
general resources of the country. To the emi- 


grant, this little volume will be invaluable, as | 


Mr. Pemberton’s treatment of the subject, is 
clear, comprehensive, and evidently practical, 
entering into all the details of the question 
without ever seeming to diverge from the main- 
branch of the inquiry. His remarks on gold- 
finding—its uncertainty as an avocation, and 
the difficulties under which it it is pursued—are 
particularly instructive. The following extract 
will convey a tolerably clear notion of the 
author's opinion on this head :— 


“ As to the produce of the country in this respect, 
and the success that an intending emigrant miner 
may fairly be led to anticipate, I take the liberty to 
denounce in the strongest terms, as unfair and calcu- 
lated to mislead, the manner in which this part of 
the subject is treated in most books written on gold 
countries ; which, if I were to follow, I should com- 
mence by enumerating the several successes of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson ; tell how Peter’s eyes sparkled 
while he picked ‘a pocket’ in a rock, and how in 
a valley exceeding in grandeur anything he had met 
before, Jenkins washed out so many cents to the pan. 
I could, without any sacrifice of truth, produce 
instances of several persons who realised, during a 
mining season, some £400 or £500 each ; but unless 
T also recorded many a sad instance of failure, of 
constitutions ruined, and disappointed expectation, 
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the induction would be useless, a wrong impression 
conveyed, and the exceedingly precarious nature of | 
mining as an avocation lost sight of, ending with 
the disappointment of the inexperienced and the 
sanguine.” 

The general reader will be surprised to learn 
that in the land of supposed fabulous wealth, 
the average earnings of the miner in British 
Columbia, since the discovery of gold in 1858, 
have not exceeded £100 a year, while the cost 
of living amounts at least to £60. This is no 
off-hand assertion, but the result of carefully- 
collected statistics. Indeed Mr. Pemberton 
considers that California, owing to the com- 
parative cheapness of provisions and necessaries, 
and the greater facilities for transport, affords 
a better prospect of success to the miner, 
although his average earnings there will 
scarcely amount to £50 per annum. 

The principal inducement, in our author's 
opinion, that Vancouver's Island holds out to 
the emigrant, is the adaptability both of its 
soil and climate to agricultural purposes. As 
yet only the southern portion of the island, to 
the extent of about 150 miles of coast-line, has 
been surveyed—nearly the whole of which, 
however, has proved to be valuable farming land, 
the soil usually consisting of black vegetable 
mould, varying from six inches to three feet in 





depth, overlying a firm substratum of clay, 
gravel, or sand. A considerale proportion of 
the country is covered with timber, the cost of 
clearing which may be estimated at about £8 | 
per acre. The marsh lands are, however, the 
most productive, and are easily drained and 
reclaimed. An acre of land will yield an 
average of thirty bushels of wheat, the price of 
which in the colony is 8s. per bushel. Hay 
ranges between £8 and £16a-ton. Vegetables 
of all kinds are exceedingly abundant, and 
in some soils attain a gigantic size. ‘+ Turnips 
as large as hassocks, radishes as large as beets, 
or mangolds, and bushels of potatoes to a single 
stalk, are nothing astonishing. ..... At the 
house of an ex-consul at San Francisco, I have 
seen Oregon pears, to demolish one of which 
required the united efforts of five guests; the 
apples being large in proportion.” Straw- 
berries, raspberries of three kinds, bearberries, 
blaeberries, currants, and gooseberries are | 
indigenous. The native hemp also grows wild | 
in many places, the fibre of which has been 
tested in her Majesty’s dockyards, and pro- 
nouneed equal to Russian. The country 
possesses peculiar attractions for the sportsman. 
In addition to the buffalo, the grizzly and 
brown bear, it abounds wita elk, deer, and the 
black bear, together with wild fowls of every 
description, snipe, and two kinds of grouse. 
Fish also is plentiful, including salmon, stur- 
geon, halibut, cod, skate, herrings, and oysters. 

At present the government survey has only 
extended over a comparatively small proportion 
of the country ; so that land may be obtained 
by the settler on very liberal terms. By an 
act passed in the spring of this year, having 
especial reference to British Columbia, but the 
provisions of which, it is anticipated, will 
shortly be extended to Vancouver's Island, any 
British subject, or alien who shall take the oath 
of allegiance, may, previous to the survey, select 
for himself one hundred and sixty acres of unoc- 
cupied land, provided it hasnot been reserved by 
Government for public purposes, such as town 
sites and Indian reserves, or is not required for 
mining. A temporary title is obtamable by 
taking formal possession and reporting the 
fact, and furnishing a description of the 
boundaries to the nearest magistrate. On the 
completion of the government survey, a legal 
title will be granted on payment of a sum not 








exceeding ten shillings per acre. The occupant 





is not permitted to sell any of his land until he 
shall have effected improvements to the value 
of ten shillings per acre; but land once 
abandoned may be claimed and taken up by 
any other settler on the original terms, irre- 
spective of any improvement effected by the 
first tenant. The title by “‘ pre-emption” only 
applies to farms if not exceeding one hundred 
and sixty acres; but any larger quantity may 
be obtained by the payment of of cer of five 
illi er acre upon entry, and the balance, 
if demanded, after the government survey. 
There seems but little room for doubt but 


that a country thus endowed with so many | 


natural advantages, and so eminently adapted 
for agricultural ee be able some 
day or other, when the gold mania shall have 
in some measure subsided, to compete success- 
fully with Australia and New Zealand for the 
favour of the emigrant farmer. 

At present the great obstacle to the under- 
taking is the distance of the colony from 
England, involving a voyage of more than 
17,000 miles, if the passage be made by sea, 
coupled with great expense and loss of time. 
On. this portion of the subject Mr. Pemberton 
offers some valuable suggestions. He rightly 
considers that the ity of all colonial 
possessions, both in their political and econo- 
mical relations, is mainly dependent on the 
facility of intercommunication with one 
another, and their accessibility from the 
mother country ; and-in this contrasts 
the colonial policy of the United States with 
our own—by no means in favour of the 
latter. On this ground he dwells especially on 
the advisability of establishing a more direct 
means of communication with our settlements 
on the N.W. Pacific, so as to enable the emi- 
grant to avoid alike the tedium of a five 
months’ yoyage round Cape Horn, and the ex- 
pense of land transport across the Isthmus of 
Panama. ; Hed 

The proposed scheme of an inter-oceanic li 
of atees running entirely British 
territory north of 49 deg., is by Mr. 
Pemberton as impracticable at present, owing 
to the limited population of the district ; but 


| he is of opinion that an equally direct line o 


communication might be constructed by 
through a portion of the American territory. 

The following is a brief sketch of Mr. Pem- 
berton’s projected new route :—Commencing 
at Chicago—the extreme western terminus of 
the Grand Canada Trunk Railway—he pro- 
poses to carry a line of railway St. Paul's, 
and along the banks of the River up to 
Pembina. From thence he would proceed by 
waggon to Elbow, and thence by steamboat 
down the southern branch of the Sascatchewan 
River to the Rocky Mountains. From here it 
would be easy to open a line of road through 
the Vermilion Pass to Hopetown; whence 
there would be a direct communication by 
steamer down the Fraser River to Victoria. 
The advantages derivable, in Mr. Pemberton’s 
opinion, from this scheme, are, firstly, the pro- 
posed route would form a line of intercom- 
munication between all our colonies in North 
America; and secondly, the emigrant would 
be enabled to reach the extreme western 
settlements a week sooner than is now practi- 
cable by Panama, and at a fraction of the ex- 
pense. The total cost is estimated at £200,000. 
Of course,: we must leave more competent 
judges to decide as to the feasibility of Mr. 
Pemberton’s For our own part, we 
have to t him cordially for giving to the 
public a work which, for interest at heap 35 
practical information, surpasses anything of a 
similar character we ever remember to have 
met with 
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The Poetry of Spring: a Poem. By 3 
Barmby. (Win, Tweedse.) Nature, the Queen of 
Muses and Hamadryades, is the gee 8 of all true 
poetry; but there are some ts, whose genius 
seems be ciautarsapeands dependent on i a 
of the external world, who “babble o’ green fields,” 
and of hidden brooks, of flowers, of trees, and of the 
manifold changes of the seasons, and who seem to 
have examined all the beauties and rifled all the 
contained in the fair bosom of their mother 

For them, still-life has more exquisite 
busy stir of cities, and the ex- 
of human interests and passions. Every 
-sight and sound, every rustic adornment, every 
performed under the blue eye of heaven, 
their poetic fancies, and forms a subject for 
But in some poets, the feeling supposed 
awakened is often utterly spurious. 
wrote his “Pastorals,” he knew 
nature, and in all likelihood cared 
her; but it was the fashion, in that 
pourtray the rustic loves of the highly 
herds, in artificial and see-saw verse; 
Pope sang, like his contemporaries, of 
and Thyrsis, of Delia and Doris. 
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's day, several of our poets have 
friends, 
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t they and nature were familiar 
ld scarcely be hyperbole to say of some 
pecially of Wordsworth and Tennyson, 
ery pulsation of nature has been felt by them 
and transcribed in loving connection with human 
joys or sorrows. In harmony with some of their 
poetic ancestors, such as Thomson and Cowper— 
nin nd Se oe, but alike in the 
ey r to the humblest of nature’s 
lessons—these 
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no poetaster of any pretensions in the present 
day, would venture to write as even Gray wrote in 
his celebrated odes, when he terms a cat “a hapless 
nymph” and “a presumptuous maid,” and talks of the 
“purple year,” “purple tyrants,” “the rosy- 
bosom’d hours,” “cool zephyrs,” and “fair Venus’ 
train ;’ and describes a boy trundling a hoop as 
chasing “ the rolling circle’s speed.” We have found 
out that, to be-worth anything, poetic description 
must convey a distinct and yet imaginative 
impression of the thing described, that the poet 
ee life of eo ag which he 
pourtrays. It is this power which distinguishes 
the creative poet from the versifier, it is this power 
which makes Tennyson so dear to us, as the utterer 
in immortal verse of the noblest thoughts and ex- 
pectations of the age. Mr. Barmby’s genius, although 
confined apparently to a narrow track, is very true 
and beautiful withm its limited range. He is essen- 
tially a poet of the country, which he loves with a 
's enthusiasm, and describes with taste and 
ing. His style is quaint, and reminds us of 

SS but it is not on that 
account less impressive; and the insignificant- 
looking volume before us, with its forty-seven 
pages of letterpress, is brimful of pleasant fancies, 
Pleasantly expressed. We have had no summer 
this year—no days for dreamy enjoyment in the 
shade of ancient woods, or on the sea-shore, no 
delicious warmth of sunshine in which to luxu- 
riate, and therefore our hope deferred must bridge 
over the coming months of rain and cold, and 
anticipate the first warm breath of the next 
year's spring. Mr. {Barmby will help us to do 
this in his delineation of the good time coming :— 
™ in the woods! The sap is risi 

mone trunk would add anew Prdowoy boo 

‘To note a fresh spring come—a winter past. 

“Clearer the bark becomes; the branches bud, 

Hang forth fair tassels, or their twigs red stad ; 

Such strength is coursing through their young green blood. 
“The pale sprouts swell, in close wrapped sheaths confined : 


Spread their curled leaves, for rain, and sun, and win 
And fuil burst, cast their gummy swathes behind. . 
“Then searce-seen blossoms lightly hued and thin, 
Or ed, or tasselled, drop with slightest din, 
And ww the grass and trees’ broad shade within. 
“ And closely watched—the acorn cup, behold ! 
‘The beech-nut's husk ; the filbert brown, foretold ; 
And smallest purple cones on fir-tree old. 








“ So sweet, so fresh—the leafiness of spring, 
The flowers must blossom and the birds must sing, 
And Hope flush red and Love have buoyant wing. 
“the dry sere, yellow leaves of sin and sorrow, 
Who would not cast from his soul's trank to-morrow, 
And from the woods of spring a lesson borrow 7?” 


In another poem, spring is likened to a mother, 
in stanzas which are very characteristic of Mr. 
Barmby :— ; 
“A mother sweet, a mother dear, is Spring ; 
Calling her Children round her in a ring, 
Like one who sat once on the purple ling. 
‘The mother’s milk—it droppeth from her breast; 
So full it is, it needs must be confest, 
And globes forth creamy, swelling o’er her vest. 
“ All motherly she is ; with sweet surmise, 
Watching the little sleeper’s closen eves ; 
Till bright blue buds-from leaf-like lids they rise, 
“ And sweet her breath as mother’s, when neck-bare 
She lieth by her sleeping infant fair ; 
And the dear child is concious she is there. 
“ And O, she cometh over us with sense 
Of so much love and such fond providence ; 
We reach to her arras in fearless confidence, 
“We lap our lives in hers, and revelling roll, 
With limb-like nakedness of joyous soul ; 
And feel the gain of yielding to the full. 
“Her looks, all childhood’s sweet thoughts to us bring; 
into her nestling arms, our lives we fling ; 
A mother sweet—a mother dear, is Spring.” 
In conclusion, we are bound to say that Mr. 
Goodwyn Barmby’s gems deserve a supericr setting. 
His poems are too good to be introduced to the 
world in the contemptible shape in which they 
have hitherto a —a shape which does no 
credit to the publisher, and no justice to the 
poet. 











SHORT NOTICES. 
Reminiscences by a Clergyman’s Wife. Edited by 
the Dean of Canterbury. ndon: Rivingtons, 
Waterloo Place. 1860.) It is not always an 
advantage to be ushered into the world under the 
ices of a great name. Many,’like Richard Crom- 
a have found it an inconvenience. The quiet 
ing man, who would pass through life in 
and comfort under ordinary circumstances, 
has found that his name or title has added neither 
to his happiness nor usefulness. As with men, so 
with books. Far better that they should stand or 
fall on their own merits, than attract, by the doubt- 
ful advantage of an eminent name, a degree of 
notice and attention they cannot of themselves expect 
orsustain, Weareled to these remarks by a perusal of 
the work before us. The “Reminiscences of a 
’s Wife,” are sent forth under the revision 
of the excellent Dean of Canterbury. The writer, 
and we are left in little doubt as to the authoress, 
enters into the details of certain cases which weré 
brought to her notice as a clergyman’s wife ; more 
especially with reference to death-bed experiences. 
It is very difficult to preserve the vivid interest 
such cases present to the actual visitor, when it is 
attempted to reproduce them in print ; and it is no 
discredit to the clergyman’s wife if we express the 
opinion that she fails in exciting in the minds of 
others the feelings that have so powerfully affected 
her own. Will she pardon us if we suggest that 
the opening pages are too common-place? Can any 
one need the information that in the “season” the 
“nobility and gentry, with their servants and 
carriages, leave their country homes, and occupy 
their London houses;” that these are “renovated 
and refreshed for their use ;” that this is the “most 
thriving time for the London poor”? Is it necessary 
to dwell on the fact, that then “cheap trains bring 





up hosts of country people ;” that “ trade is affected 

by this influx ;” that “fashionable shops display | 
their best goods;” and ordinary shops make as | 
“much show as they can”? Can we hope that many | 
readers will be interested in the intelligence, that | 
these “houses in the dressmaking and tailoring | 
lines are overwhelmed with orders;” small trades- | 
men are full of hopes; “cabmen in high spirits;” | 
and “occasional servants in hopes of being soon | 
in full work?” Surely the pages devoted to this | 
not very novel or striking description of the effectsof | 
the Lond might beslightly condensed, with- | 


| outmaterially affecting theinterestof the work. After | 
| this introduction we come to the “Reminiscences,” | 


entitled “London. Poor” and “Country Poor,” 
contain some striking and impressive scenes from # 
annals always instructive. Here we recognise at 
once the “clergyman’s wife,” kind, amiable, obser- 
vant, and most happy in her efforts to open hearts 
too often closed to such influence. Happy is the 
clergyman with such an helpmate! appy the 
parish influenced by a spirit so loving and devoted! 
In the chapter on “ London Poor,” there are some 
excellent remarks upon the subject of the “ West- 
end milliners and dressmakers ;’ we trust they 
will not. be without their effect. The clergyman’s 
wife does not spare her friends or sex. She com- 
plains of the great want of consideration often 
displayed by ladies in “heaping their orders ;” but 
forgetting in many cases the “small remittance.” 
Whether any of our fair readers deserve the 
rebuke or not, we mmst leave to their own 
consciences. We are told that ladies are far 
more unreasonable and hard-hearted in this 
respect than gentlemen. Indeed, our authoress re- 
cords a circumstance in favour of the latter, which 


gentlemen constantly send remittances to their 
booksellers and tailors, if they write and say th 
are for money, besides paying their bills 

y.” We shall certainly for the future think 
more humbly of ourselves, and more favourably of 
our sex in The volume closes with a 
chapter entitled “Friends at Rest.” It consists 
principally of extracts from the private letters of an 
amiable, loved, departed friend, with some 
relating to the loss of the Royal Charter. With 
respect to the former, we shall only express our 
fear that they will not excite the interest that is 
evidently expected. the “Clergyman’s 
Wife ” confesses that the friend in question too much 
delighted in “ birth-day letters,” and regarded even 
to a fault “times and seasons.” As, however, we 
find that more than four hundred such epi have 
been carefully preserved, we cannot but say that we 
think a wise discretion has been observed in printing 
oe fase att te inary nts 
The pages recording the o Royal Charter, 
derive a special interest from the fact that the Rev. 
C. was a near relative of the writer. With 
so much that must interest the reader in this little 
volume, we feel a regret that our notice cannot be 
considered as altogether favourable. Had the work 
assumed a less important form—had it been 
stripped of much common-tlace and uninteresting 
matter, it would, as we. think, have been no disad- 
vantage to the reader. In the pages of the “ Leisure 
Hour,” or compressed into the limits of a tract, all 
that is interesting or really valuable might have 
been perused, and a far more considerable 
circulation have been obtained. It claims too 
much, and must therefore disappoint proportion- 
ately. 


The Parish Pastor. By Richard Whately, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. (London: John W. Parker, 
West Strand.) Dr. Whately has attained to the 
sublimity of common sense. He is perhaps the 
most sensible man in the world. He always flings 
abundance of the Baconian daylight upon all sub- 
jects with which he deals. In the present instance, 
by the aid of strong common sense and 
Christian earnestness, he has calmly and satisfac- 
torily discussed a series of difficult questions of great 
importance to parish pastors and their people. We 
may simply glance at some of the features presented 
by the volume. It is not without significance that the 
Archbishop reiterates a hint that a clergyman should 
know, not which of his duties deserves preference, 
but how he can. best fulfil them all. .Much inter- 
conrse with mankind, he tells us, is necessary to 
constitute a profitable instructor of others. In such 
an intercourse, sound good sense and discreet 
cautiousness are the greatest requisites. In his view 
of the parochial system, Dr. Whately lays deserved 
stress upon the co-operation of laymen, which has 
been such a serviceable element in Presbyterian 
churches. He dwells upon the necessity of explain- 
ing passages of the Bible and Prayer-book, made 
obscure by words used in an obsolete sense. He 
instances, “ publican,” “lawyer,” “ present,” “con- 
versation,” “convenient,” “lively,” “ ion,” “in- 
comprehensible,” and the use of the word “shall.” 


|. and they will repay the perusal. The chapters | As another instance, he says “that persons are 
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aware that in the passage about ‘straining ata 
gnat,’ the word ‘at’ is a misprint for ‘out’” Dr. 
Whately is not at all in favour of clergymen sup- 
pressing these errors before their people. He asks 
whether they will have done their duty if they fail 
to throw any light upon Scripture which it is in 
their power to afford; whether such will be the 
course of one who has a due reverence for the 
Scriptures. In reference to the revision question, 
our author would not approve of any changes that 
would amount to a “new version,” but he would 
not changes respecting which there could be 
no differences of opinion among persons entitled to 
He suggests that words supplied by the 
translators should no longer be in italies, but within 
[square] brackets. He is very strongly in favour of 
# revision of the Prayer-book, which may be done 
now, but may not be able to be effected with safety 
after the lapse of a few years. Among other 
improvements, he thinks the Accession service 
should be transferred from the Accession-day to the 
Birth-day of the reigning Sovereign. “As it is, 
those who are at all thoughtful have an unpleasant 
feeling when they assemble to pray for a happy and 
long life to the sovereign, on reflecting that this 
same service is one that is hereafter to be used as a 
solemn iving, as for a national blessing, on 
the anniversary of the death of that very individual.” 
‘The object of a creed, we are reminded, is not a con- 
fession of faith, but to guard against heresy ; and 
the omission of certain doctrines in the earliest 
creeds proves, not that those doctrines were not held, 
but that they had then never been doubted. The 
Archbishop enters into the baptismal controversy at 
gteat length. He points out the importance of 
carefully distinguishing between and real 
differences. It is astonishing how many persons 
there are who, under dissimilarity of language, 
maintain an identity of opinion. We cannot allow 
ourselves to enter upon the Archbishop's argument 
upon baptism, which is perhaps the most striki 
and valuable part of his work. The other sacra- 
ment is also discussed at very considerable length. 
The subject of the sixth lecture is “ Christian Moral 
Instruction,” which is characterised as one of the 
most important, and not one of the least difficult, of 
the pastoral offices. On this ground Archbishop 
Whately subjects Paley’s writings to a very severe 
but most just criticism. The old question of faith 
and works is explained with the utmost clearness, 
and the worthy Prelate concludes by describing a 
Christian in a weighty apophthegm—* He will watch 
as if everything depended on himself, and he will 
y as if nothing depended on himself.” Dr. 
tely’s work throughout abounds with the 
results of a wide experience, and with the most 
useful hints. It is impossible for any one, whether 
clerical or lay, to peruse it without pleasure and 
advantage.’ It would be well if every bishop in the 
country made it one of the subjects of his ordination 
examination. 


7 om ¥ > 
The Popedom Founded on Sand, not on “ The Rock: 
a Discourse directed against the Papal Claims to Uni- 


versal Ecclesiastical Supremacy, and to the Power of 


Rtemitting Sins. By the Rev. Charles Hand. (Seeley, 
Jacksoa, and Halliday.) The author informs his 
readers, in his preface, that his “pages not having 
been composed for congregational use, but for pri- 
vate perusal, contain remarks and expressions not 
ordinarily admitted into the composition of sermons.” 
Whereupon we sincerely congratulate the reverend 
author's congregation. Were it otherwise, that is, 
were such remarks, expressions, and modes of textual 
treatment as mark these pages admitted into the 
composition of Mr. Hand’s sermons, his hearers 
would doubtless be objects of pity to every feeling 
heart. It has often fallen to our lot, in the course 
of our literary career, to thread our way through 
much fog, mist, and haziness ; but we aver we have 
never felt mentally so utterly hors de camp as we 
feel now, in consequence of the hard battle we 
encountered in order to get through these weary 
eighty and odd pages. Never was a more perplexing 
concatenation of unconnected ideas put upon paper ; 
never was there a more pompous display of unintel- 
ligible propositions made; never did man more 
effectually darken counsel by a multitude of words 
than does Mr. Hand in the way he treats his sub- 
ject. We need not tell our readers what our author 


. | oe 


is trying to say; the title-page does that. But we 
ought to tell them how he essays to prove that which 
has been proved most effectually and lucidly hundreds 
of times. He takes for his text the much misunder- 
stood verses, Matt. xvi. 18-19. The originality of 
Mr. Hand’s treatment may be gathered from the 
following quotations :—“ In the first place, then, in 
the words, ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build My church,’ we find a customary Scripture 
form of oath [? ? ?] or solemn asseveration ; for the 
grave affirmations of the Bible are frequently made 
by adducing an obviously true and indisputable 
proposition, and then pronouncing another to be 
received as parallel to it in point of present certainty 
of indefeasible futurition."—{P. 15.) “We have, 
then, in this announcement to Peter, a solemn affir- 
mation from our blessed Lord that as certainly as 
he, Simon the son of Jona, bore the surname of 
Cephas, Kipha, Petros, or Peter, so certainly, on a 
foundation indicated as ‘this the Petra,’ that is, this 
the ge - the Christ, would build His church.” 
—(P. 22. 

The Newspaper Press of the Present ; 
(London: Saunders and Otley.) A history of the 
birth and growth of the newspaper from 
that period when the “ Oxford (afterwards ealled the 
London) Gazette” appeared, is undertaken in this 
brochure. The records of such journals only as are 
now extant are supplied, and of these the “ London 
Gazette,” founded in 1665, is the oldest. From the 
time when Sir Roger L’Estrange, in 1663, was 
“appointed licenser, and created under letters 
patent newspaper monopolist, the ‘sole privilege’ 
being accorded to him ‘of writing, printing, and 
publishing all narratives, advertisements, mercuries, 
intelligencers, diurnals,, and other books of public 
intelligence,” to the present day, when from 1,100 
to 1,200 newspapers are in existence out 
the United Kingdom, matters have so much altered 
socially and politically that we find it hard to 
rospectus issued by England’s sole news- 
paper publisher, in which that worthy declares that 
a public Mercury should never have Ais vote, because, 
he said, “I think it makes the multitude too familiar 
with the actions and counsels of their superiors, too 
pragmatical and censorious, and gives them not only 
an itch, but a kind of colourable right and license, to 
be meddling with the Government.” However, it 
— him to publish a paper called the “ Public 

telligencer,” which appeared every week. The 
author of “The Newspaper Press” has succeeded in 
producing an interesting brochure. Of course, the 
main importance of such an effort rests on the 
| writer's accuracy, for which, as far as figures are 
| concerned, we cannot vouch. We have before us, 
| however, the evidence of care and intelligence. 
| How We Saw Belgium, the Rhine, the Mense, 
| and Paris, in Fifteen Days. By Thomas William 
| Newton, author of “ Spring Flowers,” &c. (London: 
| Shepherd and Co.) The facilities now held out by 

both railway and steamboat for becoming, at least 

to some extent, personally acquainted with our 
| neighbours on the Continent, are now so great that 
| we do not at all wonder at the eagerness with which 
they are seized upon by persons of all ranks in the 
community. Since, however, most of these have 
but a limited amount of time and money at their 
disposal for the accomplishment of their object, it is 
a matter of importance for them to learn how best 
to economise both, so that upon their return home 
they may be able to look back with honest satisfac- 
tion upon the result of their investment. This may 
be sneered at as too commercial a view of the 
matter, and some would advise rather to stop at 
home than venture abroad without the benefit of all 
concurring circumstances. This is not the view of 
Mr. Newton, who, in publishing the present little 
volume, has made it his object “ to point out how a 
long journey may be performed in a very short space 
of time, without omitting any prominent object of 
interest, and to record impressions made on the mind 
while passing through scenes remarkable for pic- 
turesque beauty, and inseparably blended with his- 
tory, literature, and art.” Although the field tra- 
velled over by him in this excursion is by no means 
new to many of our readers, we nevertheless think 
that even such may derive both pleasure and instruc- 
tion from his pages. The little work he offers for 











perusal is evidently the production of a cultivated 





mind and poetic spirit, keenly alive to the glories 
of the past, yet a s with the present, and 
revelling in the enjoyment of all that he saw, whe- 
ther inthe quaint old cities of Belgium, with eo’ 
town-halls, churches, and picture galleries, 
scenery of the Rhine and the Meuse, and the 
gaieties of the French capital. We shall not say 
that such a tour, made in the company of so intelli- 
gent a cicerone, will quite “make the brains grow 
out of both sides of your head,” using the phrase of 
Mr. Spurgeon, but we do commend it to all such as 
may have fifteen days at their disposal, just now at 
this delightful season, as a rational way of employ- 
ing them, with great gain to their intellect, and 
without much strain upon either their physique or 
their finances. 

A Plea for Seasons and Places of Christmas Re- 
tirement for the Working Clergy. By a Priest of the 
Church of England. Towhichare added, Instructions 
and Meditations for Ten Days. (Oxford: T. and 
G. Shrimpton.) The writer of 
evidently a man of great piety and benevolence, and 
also of much clear sense. He advocates for the 
working ‘clergy a season of rest and retirement 
every year, such as is generally the lot of only the 
wealthier members of the clerical order. The 
i i ing different from 


“ And wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude : 

Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, _ 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 

That, with the various bustle of resort, 

Were all too ruffied and sometimes impaired.” 
He thinks that in every diocese a quiet home should 
be provided, where the tired clergyman may rest 
from his labours and attain a happy sabbath of the 


anticipation he is probably right. At the same time, 
we are fully convinced of the utility of the plan, if 
only its practicability could be demonstrated. 
far the greater part of this publication consists 
the “Pastoral Instructions and itati or 
Annual Retirement of Ten Days,” written by 
celebrated Anthony Godeau, Bishop of Grasse 
Veall; which our author considers unsurpassed for 
“sweetness and seriousness.” We venture to say 
that “sweetness and seriousness” are emi 
characteristic of this writer's own remarks, 
we fervently wish had been of a more extended 
description. 

The Tweeddale Prize Essay.on the Rainfall. By 
S. F. Jamieson. iiliam Blackwood and Sons). 
The publication of this essay is opportune. The 
daily topic through this dismal summer cannot fail 
to interest readers when scientifically discussed. 
Mr. Jamieson seems to have arrivedathisconclusions 


TH 


after very patient investigations, and, unlike 
ge essays, this pamphlet will well repay perusal 
Mr. Jameson tes the popular notion the 


season of spring has become of late colder and more 
variable than in years gone by, or that tliere is any 
increase in the amount of aninuairain, Hedoes notcon- 
sider that extensive woods cause any addition to 
the rainfall, and combats Arago’s opinion that before 
a country is cleared of its forests, “les hivers étaient 
beaucoup plus rudes et les étés plus chauds.” The 
essay concludes with the ex: of the hope that 
as the sun is the great ruler of our climates, and as 
almost the whole play of the atmospheric elements 
can be traced to its influence on the earth’s motion, 
“ more attention will be devoted to tracing out what 
relation may exist between the varying character of 
our seasons and the ever-changing aspect of the 
sun’s disc.” 

The Book of the Aquarium. By Shirley Hibberd. 
New Edition. (Groombridge and ay: Treatises 
on the Aquarium are plentiful as berries. 
This novel species of literature is as attractive as it 
is useful, and he must be a. very dull ora very 
ignorant man who cannot say ing lively om 
the management of the animals and plants con- 
tained in the vessels for ia. Mr. Hibberd, 
however, deserves a special ing, as he was the 
first to publish a consecutive treatise on the Fresh- 
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water Aquarium, and has since given his careful and 
practical attention to the subject. The volume 
before us may be recommended to the student as 2 
Safe and compendious guide. Mr. Hibberd informs 
‘us that it has had the largest sale of any work of its 
class. Its poraeny, is not unmerited. 

She is My Pilot. A Comedy in Three Acts.— 
This brochure does not bear the name of one 
printer or publisher, which is scarcely respectable, 
though oll perma " detect any reason for their 
absence. It used to be customary to draw a dis- 
tinction between plays meant for the closet and 
plays meant for the boards. We are afraid that, in 
either point of view, we cannot attach much value 
to this comedy, although we think the author really 
does possess a little dramatic talent in the rough. 
We are sorry that in these days of adaptations from 
the French, we cannot afford heartier praise to an 


indigenou s production. 





THE MAGAZINES. 





“Fraser,” for September, opens with the first two 
chapters of a new story, entitled “Ida Cornway,” 
but of course we cannot pronounce an opinion after 
so small an instalment. The article which follows, 
on “Hymns and Hynm-tunes, for Congregational 
Worship,” is worthy of especial attention ; it is well 
written, and displays thorough and ripe knowledge 
of the subject. “The writer divides his investigation 
into two leading parts. First, whether ‘singing in 
public worship should be made as congregational as 
possible ? and second, by what means we may best 
succeed in making it so? He answers the first ques- 
tion in the affirmative ; and under the second head, 
he expounds some very valuable rules for selecting 
hymns and adapting tunes. By the way, it does 
not seem necessary for the writer to have tohi us 
that his article was “By a Manchester Man.” “A 
Story of 1848-9,” gives an interesting account of the 

ing in Italy during that stormy period: Mr. 

furnishes a learned and elaborate essay on 
“ An Examination of the Propensities according to 
Phrenology,” an essay Worthy of the thinker of whom 
J. 8. said, that he was one from whom philo- 
of Ringdeve Mi had most to hope. The review 

“Kingsley’s Miscelianies,” though on some points 
evincing great discrimination, ludicrously overrates 
that author's influence. For instance, the article 
° with this sentence :—*“ There is probably no 
living writer who has’ so much influence as Mr. 

i y, over the feelings and opinions of an 
average English reader.” * Conversations ‘at Athens 
on Local Topics,” and “France and Paris. Forty. 
Thirty, and Twenty Years Ayo,” are both very in- 

amusing. The new feature of 
“Fraser,” “The Chronicle of Current History.” is as 
admirably useful as ever. Altogether, the number 
is excellent. 

The “Dublin University Magazine” for September: 
This month’s number of the “Dublin University 

ine” is a decidedly interesting one. Opening 

an account of “ Wanderings in the North-west 

of Ireland,” it gives us several articles which are as 
well selected as they are carefully written. The 


, &c.,” is ably written, and gives the gist 
of the work itself. “The Italian Regeneration” 
claims its share of and notice. i 
ties” displays research on the part of the writer, but is 
hardly calculated to interest these who are unac- 
quaintedwith “the capital of civilisation.” Ifany reader 
Were narrow-minded enough to feel somewhat jealous 
of the superior position of a portion of the “ work- 
a-day world of France,” as compared with that of 
certain apprentices and mechanics here, such a 
feeling will be at least somewhat soothed by the 
picture which chapter IIL gives us of the condition 
of that portion of the population engaged in manu- 
factories. The miserable social degradation and 
misery, which we are informed exist in such towns 
as Lille and Rouen, is caused, our author thinks, 

r the absence of social ties and the want of any- 
like a comfortable home. Parents must be 
very old, children very young, who cannot earn 


factory. The loom at home, round which the 
families of these towns once assembled, is now a 


Peay, clo Mr, Fitzpatrick’s work, “Lady Morgan, | 
er 


“ Paris Locali- | 





| on 


| commences with a supplemen on “Ancient 
money more than sufficient for their support, in a | pplementary paper 





| thing of the past. Very early does each member oi 
| the family go forth to labour, and when the daY § 
| task is over, the wine-shop has more attractions fr 
| the men than the squalid room, which is hardly 
| more “home” to their wives than to themselves. 
| “The atsence of a seemly home produces drunken- 
ness. The artisan walks direct from the pay-room 
of the mill to the wine-shop, where he often passes 
Saturday night, Sunday, and Monday, over wine, 
cards, and skittles, and gross songs. If he belongs 
to Lille, he sings ; if to Rouen, he sops till he is 
stupified, and his wife can drag him home. M. 
Simon has an affeeting picture of the crowds of 
weeping wives who surround the crowded wine-shops 
of man ing towns’ on the evenings of pay- 
days. At St. Quentin, these unfortunate women 


| have provoked the pity of the shopkeepers. To see 
| them shivering i 


and weeping in the cold and rain, 
while their brutal husbands were getting drunk, was 
intolerable. The shopkeepers, therefore, had sheds 
constructed opposite the cabarets, where the women 
might wait and weep for the drunkards. At Rouen, 
the artisans call the coarse brandy the dearness of 
wine and cider has forced them to consume—THE 
crvEL! Cruel, indeed, with those miserable women 
weeping —_ the brandy-shop, for theirchildren’s 
supper ! e apprentices, at the early age of twelve, 
may be seen patronising “the Cruel,” and smoking 
| short ‘pipes. At Lille, the mayor has forbidden 
wine-shop keepers to serve alcohol to children ; and 
at Douai, the police prevent juvenile smoking. Ay.the 
home is broken up, and children of drunken fathers 
grow at the cabaret. They die also at a terrible rate. 
When the mill disgorges its workers, observers are 
horrified to see the halt and lame children, who 
hobble thence to their dark neglected homes. 
Drunkenness is the beginning and the end of life in 
the great French industrial centres.” 


“Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine” for September. 
(Cha: and Hall.) “Colburn” pose this 
month with an article on “Italy: Her Friends and 
Foes,” leaving on our mind the impression that the 
politics of this magazine are somewhat feeble and 
inconsistent. The serial story, “ East Lynne,” which 
strikes us as a very good one, is continued; so 
too is the story “Belles of the Island.” “To Paris 
and Back in Five Days” is a light readable article, 
but strikes us as being very much a work of super- 
erogation. It is rather late in the day to give a 
description of “French scenery as seen from 
the windows of a railway carriage, or 
of the Tuileries Gardens and the Rivoli 
Arcade, Mr, Frederick contributes a poem to the 
number—* Flowers that Shine the Fairest”—which, 
upon the whole, we consider the inost threadbare 

1ece of sentimentality we have ever perused. “Sir 
Nathaniel” discourses this month on “Savonarola,” 
and appears to be exceedingly well read in the 
literature of the subject. “Sir Nathaniel” is always 
gentlemanly, pleasant, chatty, and well read; but 
there is a want of strength and originality in his 
pages that is fatal to their chance of permanence. 
The “Luckiest Dog Alive” is an unsuccessful 
attempt at a combination of fun and melodrama. 
This number contains full and careful reviews of 
the best books of travel of the season—those by 
Captain Burton and Mr. Atkinson. 


The “Gentleman’s Magazine” for September. (J. 
| H. and J. Parker.) The “Gentleman’s,” always 

rich in archeology, is richer than ever this month. 
| There is a very full and careful report of the Con- 
| gress of the Archeological Institute at Gloucester. 
| The account is exceedingly interesting, and far sur- 
| passes any that appeared at the time in the London 

or local journals. In addition to this, we have re- 
| ports of the Society of Antiquaries, the Kent Arch- 
| eological Society, the Lincoln Diocesan Archxo- 
| logical Society, the Surtees Society, the Society of 
| Antiquaries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. In the depart- 
| ment of correspondence, always an important one 
| in the “Gentleman’s,” there is an amusing answer 
| from a writer in the “ National Review,” ‘to a letter 
in the preceding number from Canon Robertson, 
who is not over-pleased with some of the criticisms 
“Becket: a Biography.” The “Magazine” 








| Armour and Weapons,” a subject which, it will be 
| recollected, has occupied much of its space in recent 
| years. The present number, excellent enough in its 
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special subjects, does not afford so much matter as 
usual for the general reader. 


The “Art Journal” for September. (James S. 
Virtue.) The engraving from the royal collection 
is this month from a picture of Copley’s, The 
Royal Princesses, Children of George I1f. Another 
engraving is from Turner’s picture in the National 
Gallery, Peace—the Burial of Wilkie. From the 
simple incident of Wilkie’s burial at sea, Turner has 
wrought outa really grand conception, full of beauty 
and sublimity. The canvas presents nothing but 
modifications of black, except the torches in the 
ship and the rocket on the shore. The writer of the 
ge as that accompanies the picture has forcibly 
but eloquently brought out its idea. The painting 
is a very fine example—which the engraving repre- 
sents exceedingly well—of the grandeur and magical 
beauty which Mr. Ruskin attributes to Turner's 
pictures. To our mind there is something thoroughly 
poetic in the present picture. We have an 
engraving of a noble gg md by Gibson, belonging 
to Lord Yarborough, ving jor the Bath. 
The combined attractions of pen and pencil render 
Mr. and Mrs, Hall’s travels in Wales as delightful to 
others as to themselves. “The Hudson, from the 
Wilderness to the Sea,” isa noble idea, adequately 
brought out. In this month’s “ Personal Recollec- 
tions of Great Artisis,” we meet with Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. There is one anecdote given in it which 
is worth Mr. Thackeray’s attention when he. takes 
vengeance on the Fourth George. The writer had 
found Lawrence on the point of going out when he 
called. This was on the Monday or Tuesday of the 
week. On the Thursday Lawrence died. “There 
is, indeed, a. sad history connected with this irre- 

arable loss, It will be remembered that Carlton 

ouse, the residence of King George IV., then 
occupied a large portion of one side of Pall Mall: it 
was to this spot Lawrence was going. It is well 
known that by virtue of his office the President of 
the Royal Academy has the entrée. Upon: present- 
ing himself in the usual way, at the announcement 
of his name Lawrence heard the voice of the King, 
with an angry and not a very gentlemanly expres- 
sion, refuse him admission. Lawrence in 
consequence, and gave no further trouble in that 
quarter. It is well known that he died of disease 
in the heart; a malady of such 2 nature is said 
to be seriously affected by any violent and sudden 
emotion.” 

“ Bentley’s Miscellany” for September. The 
current number of Bentley does not call for any 
special remark. The serials are continued. “Onida” 
gives us one of his?clever stories; * Sir Nathaniel,” 
brings an extraordinary amount of quotation to bear 
upon his paper, “Never a Child.” There is a long 
paper on the British Association at Oxford. The 
first part of it’ appears to be made up of extracts from 
the local guide-books, and the remainder of extracts 
from the newspapers. 

“Once a Week.” (Bradbury and Evans.) Mr. 
Meredith continues his story of “ Evan Harrington,” 
which has the great advantage of being illustrated 
with no slight ability by Mr. Keene. Under 
poetry, we have a clever piece by Eliza Cook, “The 
Game of Life,” but the pomt of view under which 
Miss Cooke contemplates human life is neither 
accurate nor pleasing. Mr. Measam contributes a 
paper on the “Druses of Lebanon,” in accepting 
which the publishers have catered judiciously for the 
public taste. The writer has scarcely added to our 
knowledge of this singular and inexplicable people ; 
but he has given us instead some very good 
descriptions and stories, verging on the supernatural, 
which will delight our contemporary, the “ Spirit- 
ualist Magazine.” Captain Sherard Osborne con- 
tinues to contribute his valuable “Japanese Frag- 
ments,” and the original sketches with which they are 
accompanied are in the highest degree quaint and 
amusing. A very interesting paper is communicated 
by Mr. John Delaware Lewis, of King Street, St. 
James's, on “ Recent Spirit Rappings.” Mr. Lewis at- 
tended a séance ot the celebrated Mrs. Marshall's, of 
Red Lion Street, Bloomsbury. He favours us with 
a spirited exposure of the fraud and collusion of the 
so-called Spiritualists. He distinctly detected the 
agency of Mrs. Marshall and her niece in producing 
the rappings, and their utter failure in giving 
any correct answers to questions. Mr. Lewis sab- 
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stantiates his accusation by giving his full name 
and address. Mr. Lewis requests Mr. Home to 
favour him with a séance, and promises to give the 
result in “Once a Week.” Now this is a fair 
challenge, which Mr. Home would do well to 
accept; as on a non-acceptance an unfavourable 
construction must necessarily be placed. When a 
periodical like the “Cornhill” lends a quasi sup- 
port to the Spiritualists, then the question should 
receive some kind of settlement. Gentlemen of 
high character, but scepticalon the subject, should 
be allowed an opportunity of testing these marvels. 
Until this is done, sound popular opiaion must 
inevitably be adverse to the movement. When the 
suspicion of a want of good faith is fully abrogated, 
jet us have a scientific induction of all established 
facts, and see if the Baconian philosophy cannot 
accomplish its promise. 

The “Leisure Hour” continues to prove how 
popular cheap literature can exist witha total elimi- 
nation of all objectionable matter, and the prevailing 
presence of ethical and religious teaching. The brief 
serial story “Ralph Draken ” has cometo a conclusion, 
and no new one has been commenced. This is a mis- 
take, as we feel inclined to believe that it is the serial 
story which keeps the reader of a weekly magazine 
together. The “Tourist in Scotland” is pleasant 
enough reading at this time of the year, and is set 
off with many excellent and well-chosen illustrations. 
“Men I have known” forms a series of interesting 
sketches. We have read those of Jekyl and Macintosh 
with much pleasure. Subjects of contemporary histo- 
Tical interest reccive a very judicious amount of atten- 
tion. We may mention, as examples, the papers on 
“ Sicily,” and on “ Mount Lebanon and the Druses.” 
We wish this useful and excellent periodical every 
success. 


“The Welcome Guest.” (Houlston and Wright.) 
The old comedy plot of a servant figuring as his 
master, furnishes the groundwork of the first story in 
the September part of this periodical. The elegant 
and. accomplished valet of Mr. Myrtlebernor very 
nearly marries an heiress, and being, as is always 
the case under such circumstances, discovered, gets, 
not as is usual, “more kicks than halfpence,” but, 
on the contrary, more halfpence than kicks. He is, 
in fact, mirabile dictu, presented with a purse of 
gold. “The Finest Girl in Bloomsbury” continues 
to display her attractions to the reuders of the 
“ Welcome Guest,” and afflicts her unfortunate little 
husband for their amusement. As a writer of the 
lighter class of fiction, Mr. Augustus Mayhew de- 
serves to rank high. The information supplied by 
“ Our: Travelling Inspector ” is most interesting, and 
we give the article our warmest praise, and hope to 
meet the “Inspector” often again. Walter Thorn- 
bury gives us a pretty little poem, “ The Wind and 
the Apple-blossom.” Of the rest of the poetry in 
the “Welcome Guest,” we do not think very highly. 

The “ National Quarterly Review.” Vol I. June, 
1860... (New York: Pudney and Russell.) We 
confess to a feeling of considerable disappointment 
in the character of this new American serial. We 
expected to find in it an expression of American 
intelleet which should prove that learning and 
thought had arrived at almost as advanced a stage 
in the New as the Old World, and that in purity of 
style and ripeness of opinion we might find the 
writers of America to be not inferior to those of our 
own country. We know not how far the contents 
of the periodical before us may be tuken as indica- 
tive of. the literary stage of the country of its pub- 
lication, but it certainly seems to us that they are 
about as thin as anything we have met with for 
some time. They must assuredly be the productions 
of very young men, and if so, we may admit them 
to be promising to a certain degree. All the essays 
display great intelligence and some acuteness; but 
they are evidently not written by men of well-digest- 
ed knowledge or matured thought. They all betray 
a crudity of expression and mental tone, which, 
whilst it does not forbid us to hope better things 
from their authors, prevents our approval of their 
present efforts. The subjects of the various articles 
are admirably chosen, though perhaps even in this 
department we may discern symptoms of youth. 





ing,” “The Works of Charles Dickens,” “'The 
Modern French Drama,” “A Glance at the Fine 
Arts,” and “ Italy, Past and Present.” Our readers 
will not fail to perceive that the topics we have 
here are far too general in their scope and character. 
A periodical should unquestionably contain one or 
even two articles on enormously general subjects, 
such as these, but that its entire list of contents 
should consist of them is ill-judged. The way in 
which the subjects are treated is as broad and 
general as the subjects themselves, and we deplore 
in all the essays, without an exception, the absence 
of minute and detailed criticism, and the substitution 
for it of vague and crude remarks de omnibus rebus, 
et quibusdam aliis, However, we must give the 
writers all credit for large-mindedness and freedom 
from narrow prejudices. This liberal spirit pervades 
the whole volume, but we cannot give a more strik- 
ing instance of it than in the essay on Dickens, a 
man whom it would be supposed every American 
would load with vituperation. Not only does the 
writer before us judge Mr. Dickens impartially for 
his other works, but he even defends him in the 
matter of the “ American Notes,” in which he said 
so many “unpleasant, unhandsome things” against 
the Americans. “Let us bear in mind,” says the 
journal before us, “that he has drawn no darker 
pictures of us than he has drawn of his own country- 
men. What English institution has he spared, 
from the highest to the lowest, that contained 
abuses which the pen of the satirist was likely to 
remove or reform?” We are sorry we cannot find 
other qualities in the “ National Quarterly Review,” 
as laudable as this generous criticism. 

The “ National Magazine.” (London: Kent and 
Co.) The “ National Magazine” for this month pre- 
sents its usual interesting features.‘ At the very 
commencement, we have a short notice of the foun- 


tain in the gardens of Sans Souci, near Potsdam, 


accompanied by a distinct, pretty, and truthful en- | 


graving. “The Shadow in the House,” and “Sun- 
down,” are both continued, while some new tales, 
among which we may mention “ The Unwelcome 
Monitor,” to the lover of the supernatural may prove 
not altogether unwelcome. “Furnished Ay ts,” 
a short sketch from the pen of Fairlegh Owen, com- 
mences with the information that the advertisement 
sheet is by no means the least interesting portion of 
the daily papers; from this we are brought into a 
sea of faciebte panoramas, kamptulicons, siphonias, 
fur coats, registered shirts, croquets, and Aunts Sally, 
and immediately on our emergence are requested to 
state whether we bruise our oats, or double up our 
perambulators, and are finally exhorted on no in- 
ducement to beat our carpets, such an operation 
tending ultimately to destroy the nature of the 
fabric, besides being an unnecessary expenditure of 
human energy. But all this is told in a less concise 
and more racy style by the writer, till he arrives at 
the middle of the article, when he begins to give us 
his experiences connected with its proper subject of 
“Furnished Apartments.” Here we may read of 
the noble palaces which first entertain the mind’s- 
eye of the advertiser, and remain there for a time, 
till they vanish like Aladdin’s and “leave 
not a rack behind;” for the advertiser has dis- 
covered the hard polish and fresh-glued seams, the 
new smelling table-covers and carpets of Kentish- 
town ; he has become acquainted with the “ genti- 
lity” of Brompton, and the vast dreary mansions in 
the neighbourhood of Soho have brought over him 
that “strange heavy gloom, that indescribable some- 
thing, that presence of the past, which hurries him 
along, nor vanishes till he re-enters the region of to- 
day.” Our advertiser finally takes apartments in the 
house of an undertaker ; he is unaware of the nature 
of his landlord’s employment, and the way in which 
he discovers it through a deficiency, and afterwards 
a superabundance of bolster, is highly amusing. We 
refrain from giving a more explicit account, lest 
it should spoil the reader’s interest in the tale. 
The small pieces of poetry in this number are 
rather below the usual standard, with the exception 
of “The Golden Organ of Eusserthal,” which is 
considerably above it. The piece entitled “ Stanzas,” 
commencing with the lines— 


“ If flowing onward to the sea, 
A bank some happy stream divides,” 


Amongst them are “Dante,” the “Nineteenth | written, as we should conceive from its extremely 


Century,” “ The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 


| general appellation, with no very definite idea, ap- 


rs to us a very poor translation from the follow- 

ing passage of Shelley's “Prometheus Unbound” :— 
*. . . . Where two runnels of a rivulet, 

Between the close moss violet inwoven, 
Have made their path of melody, like sisters 
Who part with sighs, that they may meet in smiles, 
Turning their dear disunion to an x 
Of lovely grief, a world of sweet sad thoughts. 


“The Levant Quarterly Review.” (Constan- 
tinople.) This review professes to treat of literary 
and scientific topics. All political gnd religious 
subjects, we find from the editorial preface, are to 
be excluded. The first number was published in 
July. Many of its articles are well written, but 
they are of too local a character to be generally 
interesting. We have (1) “A Lecture on the 
Necessity of a Levant Quarterly Journal of Litera- 
ture, Science, and General ormation ;” (2) 
“Discourse on Lord Brougham,” at the British 
Scientific Institution in Constantinople. We learn 
| in the last pages of the “ Review” that this Institu- 
| tion has been but lately formed, to unite for mutual 
| improvement the British colony inhabiting Con- 
} Psp to advance = and “ to a 
| the spread of intelligence by every means in i 
Bev The president is Sir Henry L. Bulwer. 
| The third article is “Original Poetry: the Power 
| of Steam,” (by a compositor.) Originality is so very 
| rare now, that the editor has done well in reminding 
} his readers of this pleasing trait in the poetry of the 
| compositor who wrote of the power of steam. It is 
| always difficult to analyse . The “ Power of 

Steam” has produced about sixty lines of verse—we 
might give our readers a prosaic analysis in six; but 
where would be the harmony of metrical language, 
, the powerful metaphor, the chaste comparisou—those 
| ethereal children of fancy and the human passions ? 
| No, we will leave the “ Power of Steam” alone ; it 
| must be read in its pristine fulness, or—not at all. 





| “ Henschling’s Empire of Turkey” next forms the 
subject of an im ing review. “The Archeology 
of Asia Minor,” . C. Raffaeli, will prove 
generally acceptable. We are most of us aware 
that on the coast of Asia the 


towns. of antiquity, and 
eng Under the head of “ Social a 
vea chapter on cotton growing in Turkey 

From this we are given to understand that the United 
States of America in the year 1859 produced raw 
cotton to the amount of upwards. of 4,500,000 bales. 
Calculations as to the value of the whole amount of 
bales follow, with other statistics of a similarly en- 
tertaining and mirthful character. We confess our 
inability to proceed beyond the first three pages of 
this article; and at the present moment we are not 
quite clear as to the relative values of i 
Syrian, Turkish, and American cotton. “~Gins” 
also sadly perplexed us, but such mysteries are not 
for all—“ Non cunivis contingit adire Corinthum.” 
The latter part of the review may well be called a 
“miscellany.” It contains matters of the most 
diversified character. The “Rules of the Imperial 
Medical Society at Constantinople,” are followed by 
“ An Account of the Proceedings of the Committee 
on Railways,” with the names of the committee. 
Both these institutions are of very recent date, one 
arising in 1856, the other two years later, After- 
wards we have an account of “ The Constantinople 
Mechanics’ Institution,” “The Malta Protestant 
College,” and “The Levant Quarantine Association.” 
A notice of the British Scientific Institution, which 
we have already referred to, concludes the book. 
Whether the “ Levant Review” is destined to create 
a sensation in the literary world of Constantinople, 
we cannot tell. We have given our opinion of the 
contents of its first number; till we receive the 
second, we intend to smoke the pipe of uncertainty, 
and ejaculate at intervals—Bakalum ! 

“ Journal of the Statistical Society of London.” 
Published Quarterly. September. (London: J. W. 
Parker and Son.) The contents of the current 
number are to a considerable extent devoted to the 
proceedings of those two great societies, the Inter- 
national Statistical Society and the British Associa- 
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tion, as far as fection F.. Economic Science and | observation and from consciousness, the general laws 
Statistics, is comcerned. The number commences | which regulate men’s actions with respect to pro- | 
with the Prince Consort’s remarkably sensible and | duction and exchange, which is the science of political | 
somewhat lengthened address on opening, as | economy, are distinct from the arts to which those 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
ON THE STUDY OF MODERN HISTORY 
Y SCHOOLS.* 


IN 


. 


— ent, the fourth session of the International | 
tatistical Congress. Other articles give a full | 
account of the proceedings of the Congress, and also | 
of the Statistical Society. Mr. Purday, of the Poor | 
Law Board, contributes a positively voluminous | 
article on the Statistics of the English Poor Rate, | 
crammed with the most portentous-looking tables, | 
which we own we have contemplated with feelings of | 
admiring horror. Mr. Hare contributes an article | 
“On the Application of a New Statistical Method | 
to the Ascertaining of the Votes of Majorities in a | 
more Exhaustive Manner,” a paper which ought to | 
possess considerable interest for politicians. Mr. Fox | 
discourses on the “Providence of the Statistician,” | 
which we recommend to those who have inaceurate | 
ideas respecting the position ard limitations of sta- 
tisties. Among papers of more general interest, is a | 
brief article on the “ United State’s System of Taxa- | 
tion;” and astill briefer one by Dr. Michelsen on “Serf- | 


dom in Russia at the Present Time.” Fromtheopening | ¢¢}, 
address of Nassau W. Senior, Esq., we extract | 
some remarks which will e ble | 


to all readers. No one speaks with greater authority | 
than Mr. Senior on such subjects :—“ The science | 
of Statistics is far wider as to its subject-matter. | 
It applies to all phenomena which can be counted | 
and recorded. It deals equally with matterand with 
mind. Perhaps the most remarkable results of the 
statistician’s labours are those which show that the 
human will obeys laws nearly as certain as those 
which regulate matter. There are countries in 
which we find year after eartonen number of 
marriages at the same and in the same - 
tion to the population, same numberof ein 
toa marriage, the same num! bankruptcies, 
and the same number of crimes and suicides, com- 
eee ee eee oe 


average consumption 
production of commodities, and theaverage longevity 
of men and of women, continue for iods un- 
altered. There are others, in which the number or 
the proportion of these events varies. In which 
marriages, births, deaths, crimes, consumption and 
production, and even the average stature, are different 


figures . 
commercial, or 
i which the tribute paid by his coun- 
trymen to insolvency, crime, sickness, and death, 
has been diminished, or has remained i é 
These cireumstances will often appear to be under 
control, and by watching the statistical results of 
every attempt to control them, he will ascertain | 
whether they are under control or not. We have | 
been told that a statesman reads his history in a | 
nation’s eyes. I should rather say that he reads it | 
in a nation’s figures. But it is only to the statesman | 
that statistics are useful. Many of the most impor- | 
tant and most useful employments of capital nd | 
on them. Vital statistics are the base of life | 
insurance. They decide the value of annuities, of | 
life estates, and of reversions. Every man in the | 
management of his property has to consult: them. 
The statisties of fires regulate fire insurance, those | 
of wrecks regulate marine insurance. Wherever | 
the success or failure of an undertaking depends on | 
the calculation of chances, and wherever the events , 
subject to those chances have been observed and | 
recorded in numbers sufficient to afford an average, | 
the prudence or imprudence of the undertaking | 
depends on that average. To give that average is | 
the business of the statistician. To act on it is the | 
business of the speculator. If in London one house | 
in two thousand were burnt down every year, nothing | 
would be gained or lost by insuring houses in London | 
at a shilling per cent. per annum. If one in a | 
thousand were burnt down, such an insurance would | 
beruinous. Ifonly one in three thousand, it would 
be profitable. But, I repeat that the observa- | 
tion, the according and the arranging facts, which is | 
the science of statistics, and the ascertaining, from 





| 


‘ 


sciences are subservient. We cease to be scientific 
as soon as we advise or dissuade, or even approve or 
censure.” 

“Revue Germanique.” (Publice par MM. Ch. 
Dollfus and A. Nefftzer, Paris.) ThisGerman-French 
Review is now in its third year, and it seems to grow 
stro and stronger in every fresh issue. It is 
not only in England that the German mind exercises 
great influence over the spirit of our literature, its 
influence is felt all over pe. We are obliged 
to accord, nolens volens, the rate! industrious re- 
search, whether in science, p phy, hilology, of 
history, to our German cousins. e ete tome 
of the “ Revue Germanique,” now before us, furnishes 
ample proof of what we have just asserted. It opens 


| with an elaborate, well-digested, well-written essay, 


from bag ver M. A. Stap, on the Apostle Paul and 
Judaic Christians. The me greg is founded 
chiefly on the principles peculiar to the Tiibingen 
ool. The critical acumen and the historical in- 
vestigation which the article displays, are of no 
ordinary character. Mr. Stap is very happy in his 
quotations and allusions. The occasional rvhections 
with which he now and then seasons some of his 
paragraphs, do credit alike to his heart and mind. 
To some of the reviewer's ideas we decidedly demur, 
and if our limits permitted, we should have indulged 
in a complete analysis of the article. At present 
we can only say, that upon the whole the essay is a 
jiece e second paper being a continuation 

of one in the May No. from the pen of M. Philippe 
Roget, on France and Eurepe during the Revolution— 
from 1789 to 1795—is a valuable addition to the 
history of the terrible period which it treats of. 
Henry de Sybel is presented to the reader in bold 
relief ; we have the manner of the man and his com- 
ee ae us in his various 
attitudes. third article furnishes the conclusion 
of a romantic tale, entitled, “The Two Sisters,” 
translated from the German of Herr Adelbert Slifter. 


It is thoroughly German in word, thought, and | the 


deed. Herr Weber's first paper on the early days of 
the musical prodigy, Mozart, is a fascinating pro- 
duction ; the lovers of music will peruse it with 
rapturous avidity. We long to see the second 
article, which promises to describe Mozart’s career as 
composer. M. Emile de Lavelege’s paper on the 
formation of national epics is charming. We very 
much wish that we had enough to allow our 
pen to disport itself in that agreeable stream of 
which Lachman, Grimm, Raszman, Mullen- 

off, Holtzman, and Rieger—whose works furnished 

M. Lavelege with materials for his article—have so 
ably traced for us, The paper we notice lastly is by 
M. Elie Rectus, It is on“ Legends.” We havea 


| weakness for pretty legends, and we perused, there- 


fore, the paper with pleasure. But, on thinking 
matters over, we cannot help feeling that the article 
is out of place in so grave a publication as the 
“Revue Germanique” purports to be. Some of our 
readers may be amused at the way in which our 
nursery acquaintance, “Robbin the Bobbin,” is 


| Frenchified. Here, then, we give both our own 


version, and the French translation thereof :— 
“ Robbin the Bobbin, the big-bellied Ben, 
He ate more meat than fourscore men, 
He ate a cow, he ate a calf, 
He ate a butcher cad a-half, 
He ate a church, he ate a steeple, 
He ate the priest, and all the people! !” 
“ Grand Robin, ce gros ventrude Bobin, 
Il a mangé plus de viande que quatre vingts hommes ; 
fla mangé une vache, il a mangé un vean, 
Il a mangé un boucher et un autre moiti¢é de boucher, 
Tl a mangé leglise avec son clocher, 
Ii a mangé le curé, mangé tout la paroisse.” 


“ Jominr's SrraTecy,” extracted from the “ Précis 
de YArt de la Guerre, ou nouveau tableau analy- 
tique,” and translated by Ensign Fred. Adam, of 
the 22nd Regt., Bombay Native Infantry, price 
4s. 6d., has just been published by Messrs. Saunders, 
Otley, and Co. Although “Jomini” is acknow- 
ledged to be the standard military writer of the age, 
it is extraordinary that no single work of his has 
been yet translated. Ensign Adam’s translation is 
a faithful and valuable reproduction of the sense and 
spirit of the original. 








Tr is not our intention to attempt to ascertain the 
relative importance of various educational studies. 
It is ‘somewhere related, we believe, that some 
ardent debaters discussed the question whether 
food, drink, sleep, or air, was the most necessary 
condition of existence. It would be very much the 
same to inquire whether languages, history, geo- 
graphy, or arithmetic, is most necessary for the edu- 
cation of an English boy. Yet the study of history, 
especially the history of our own country, is of great 
moral as well as of great educational im 4 
The history of one’s own country assumes the nature 
of a religious duty. There are several aspects of our 
social condition in which a serious consideration be- 
comes due to the question to what extent and in 
what a manner history should be taught in our 
schools and families. It is a study which begins 
earliest, and has no end. There is both a very bad 
and a very good way of learning history. As far as 
our researches extend, the very worst method is that 
pursued in many ladies’ boarding schools, and in 
obsolete grammar schools. A certain portion of dry 
history or dry geography See ee 
memory. Miscellaneous knowledge respecting 
historical character is'to be gathered from “ Mag- 
nal’s Questions.” It is true that there is al- 
ways an amount of historical education going for- 
ward in conversation and observation, which is both 
corrective and supplemental. But the system is 
most ly wretched. These hard morsels are 
thoroughly indigestible, and provocative of nausea 
and disgust. Their effect, algebraically expressed, 
is. a minus materialiy less than nothing. Another 
class of school histories deserves reprobation. The 
aim of their authors is to attain completeness within 
a limited period. No remarkable fact or name is 
omitted. result is, that each page is crowded 
with an incalculable number of names. It 
js not history ; it is only history’s driest skeleton. The 
school-boy never wishes to hear again of the wars of 
as long as he lives. It is pretty 
much the same as reading en index or a dictionary, 
only it is not quite such pleasant reading as the end 
of the dictionary from which Sir Roger de Coverley 
derived his varied stores of classical information. 
To Mr. Murray belongs the high distinction of 
having issued the very best historical literature in 
the world for young people. Poor dear old Gold- 
smith used to rey Poe his school histories like so 
many fairy tales. y were insubstantial and in- 
accurate, and more correct historical literature has 
superseded their use ; still they have always had the 
effect of giving a taste for this sort of study. His 
mattle has, however, fallen upon a worthy suc- 
cessor. Mrs. Markham writes with an ease and 
grace nearly as perfect and natural as Goldsmith’s, 
antl she moreover writes with a carefulness and 
literary conscientionsness to which poor Goldy was 
an utter stranger. 

When a boy is tanght to glory in his English 
birth, he ought to be able to give an account of the 
instinctive national faith that isin him. He ought 
to know at how costly a price the intelligence, order, 
liberty, and religion of bis native land have been 
purchased. He ought to know something of the 
splendid merits and splendid errors of his English 
ancestors. There is a well-known child’s hymn 
that begins— : 

“T thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in these Christian days 

A happy English child.” 
To bea happy English child in these Christian days, 
is in very trath the crown and culmination of many 
centuries. Just as the ripeness and beauty of many 
mellow summer days are gathered up in the year’s 
bloom and fruitage, so the influences of whole 
centuries have gone to determine the character of 
the Christian child, who, Mr. Tennyson tells us, is 
higher than the gray barbarian. He is indeed the 
heir of all the ages. All potent influences that have 
moulded the national character, are sensibly affecting 
his young nature. The fame of famous men, the 





* ‘Mrs. Markham’s History of England. 
Markham's History of France. 
(Murray.) 


(Murray.) dirs” 
History of Ger- 





(Mursay.) 


many. 
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achievements of genius and industry, the stately pro’ | 
cesses of beneficent legislation, the magnificen 
results of eloquence, philosophy, and art, the glorie® 
of camps and courts, the gloom of the cathedral! 
choir; allthese have been among the many influ- 
ences that have taugh+ the national heart to beat so 
high and true, and must implant noble daring and 
loyalty in the minds of those who are to perpetuate 
the race and transmit the honours of our England. 
We are not certain that there are not symptoms of 
a decline of patriotism among very young people, 
even in these days of the volunteers. Modern lan- 
guages are taught so early, that many are but im- 
penew taught to understand the full strength and 
uty of the mother tongue. Foreign travel is so 
general that young people are not so well acquainted 
now, as they once were, with the memorable scenery 
of their own land. It is not uncommon for a child 
to be able to talk fiueutly of the Rhine aad Bel- 
gium, who cannot enumerate the rivers or describe 
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The First Hebrew Book. By the Rev. Thomas 
Kerchever Arnold, MzA. Second Edition, revised. 
(Rivingtons.) We do not plead guilty to the soft 
impeachment of harbouring an indomitable and 
overweening attachment or admiration for the 
memory of our Eighth Henry. Yet we confess that 
many a time have we caught ourselves in the very 
act of exclaiming, in the words of that monarch— 


| according to Hody, p. 466—*Vehementer doleo 


nostratium theologorum sortem sanctissime linguse 
scientia carentium, et lin m doctrinam fnisse 
intermissam.” Many a divine, of the digni class, 
has often driven us to the verge of an outcry. 
We have been led to make the confession almost by 
extortion. Wehave been assailed, in the course of our 
experience, by a shower of queriesfrommany aclerical 
student, as to the best and easiest mode of acquiring a 
competent knowledge of the sacred tongee 5 and we 
have been asked whether Arnold’s “First Hebrew 
Book” was nota on an improved prin- 








the battles of England. 

Without doubting the great advantage of the ex- 
tended: education of modern days, there is no doubt 
it has been attended with certain corresponding dis- 
advantages, which ought to be properly appreciated 
and carefully corrected. 

No better check, we imagine, can be devised for 
any unfavourable tendencies that may be developed 
in modern education, than the study of the history 
of our own land, taught at the earliest age when 
the imagination and feelings of the young can be 
aroused. The utmost care should be exercised in 
the selection of the family and school history. We 
believe that Mrs. Markham’s “History. of land ” 
is admirably adapted for all useful p . [tis ac- 
curate, familiar, picturesque. Children of very con- 
siderable growth, and accustomed to much graver 
books, might find something to interest them and 
refresh their memories, and to furnish them with a 
concise view of the contents of heavy tomes. 

Next to the importance of the history of our land, 
is the necessity that children should acquire some 
knowledge of the leading events of continental 
story. It is time that Novalis’ reproach should be 
done away with, that every Englishman is an 
island. Here, again, Mrs. Markham supplies a real 
want in a most efficient manner. Here, again, her 
“History of France,” less interesting perhaps than the 
English History, shows a wonderful familiarity with 
facts, and we the best example of the con- 
summate and story-telling power possessed 
by this excellent lady. 

The “History of Germany” is by a different 
hand, and departs from Mrs, Markham’s plan in not 

iving the conversations at the end of the chapters. 

tis, however, very well done, though deficient in 
the ease and interest that belong to our old favourite. 
Tt is right, however, that we should point ont two 
weak points in these volumes, which we trust Mr. 
Murray will rectify. The first isa want of maps; 
the second is the want of a thorough revision. For 
instance, Robertson’s ridiculous romance about the 
last days of Charles V. is repeated. 

Mr. Murray has published innumerable works of 
greater pretension, but none of more real importance 
than these. When the young student has advanced 
to a poimt beyond these, Mr. Murray still renders 
the greatestassistance. The “ Student’s Hume” is 
a most valuable assistance in the next stage of pro- 
gress in the history of England. Lastly, there is 
that noblest monument in historical literature, 
“The Constitutional History,” by Henry Hallam, 
a text-book in the University of Oxford—the text- 


book of all sound lawyers and legislators. Certainly | three well-a 


grammar 
ciple. It so happens that the writer’s literary lot 
| has been mainly cast among Oriental grammars and 
| lexicons, and Eastern lore generally. In this 
| instance, therefore, we were determined to do our best 
| to afford a polite and frank reply to all querists, by 
means of a short notice of the volume placed at 
the head of the column. We regret that while 
fully ising Mr. Arnold's great services to 
educational literature, we cannot speak in enthu- 
siastic terms of the Hebrew Grammar. We 
do not think the book under review will point out 
| the best and the easiest mode for acquiring a com- 
petent knowl of the sacred tongue. Mr. 
Arnold's “ First Hebrew Book” is not a grammar on 
an improved principle, but rather on an ps, 
principle. We have carefully examined the volume, 
and we flung it down under the influence of dis- 
agreeable irritation. It is evident that the writer 
had not acquired his small quantum of Hebrew 
learning from extensive reading in the literature of 
that language—whether sacred or secular—but from 
divers grammars. This is a fault common to many 
learners now-a-days ; they think they will perfect 
their knowledge of ee by flying from 
grammar to grammar, instead of endeavouring to 
perfect their knowledge of grammar by diligent 
and intelligent reading of books in the 
they happen to be learning. We give it as our 
decided and matured opinion, that the science of 
grammar, especially that of Eastern isa 
progressive science, and is day by day oe 
various and i nt developments. We loo 
therefore with compassion upon any man who comes 
| before us with a new grammar, concocted from 
some of the haziest books of his predecessors. Such, 
| we fear, is the character of Arnold’s “ First Hebrew 
| Book.” ‘There is an addition to the lexities of 
| arrangement, which proves an intolerable eye-sore. 
| Through a considerable portion of the work the 
| Hebrew exercises are printed both in Hebrew 
|and English characters. The absurdity might 
| be tolerated, at the very beginning of a grammar 
|of a foreign language; but to extend the 
| nuisance to upwards of 190 pages is past all 
| patience.* This is one of the points on which 
we differed from the late Dr. 5. Lee, Regins 
, Professor of Hebrew and Arabic in the Uni- 
| versity of Cambridge. The only work which 
| we ever had submitted to us, and which we 
thought was “just the thing,” was in manu- 
script. The author entitled his performance, and 
we thought very appropriately, “The Hebrew 
Student's Complete Library.” This consisted of 
rranged and well digested-works; but 





Mr. Murray has done his share in extending the | all intimately connected for the pursuit of the very 


knowledge and promoting the love of our English | important study. 


institutions. 


The author was too poor to 


| publish the triple work at his own cost, and pub- 


The German Reading-Book, §c. By Wolfgang | lishers were too reluctant to undertake the publi- 


Heinrich Just. (Longman.) Herr Just is evidently 


&@ man not only perfectly conversant with his rich 


and vigorous mother tongue, but has also the | 
inestimable gift of possessing the master-key to the | 
opening up of the same to his pupils. We have no | 
hesitation in assuring a learner of moderate powers, | 
and a fair share of the virtue of diligence and in- | 
dustry, that he will, by “sticking to his book,” make 

sure and steady progress in one of the most import- 

aut of the continental languages. We accord Mr. | 
Just’s “ German Reading-Book,” an unqualified re- | 
commendation. 


cation at their own risk ; and hence, “ The Hebrew 
Student’s Complete Library” has not yet made its 
ap ce. 

Précis : An Introduction to the Writing of Précis 
or Digests, as applicable to Narratives of Facts, or 
Historical Events, Correspondence, Official Docu- 
 * We really do not know what Hebrew grammar to recom- 
mend ; the writer reeeived his education in that department 
of jearning on the Continent, the region of minute and 
elaborate grammars. We have never yet come across a 
Hebrew grammar in this country of which we could say con- 
seientiously, ‘* This isa Hebrew Grammar which we can 





' cordially recommend.” 








ments, and General Composition; with Numerous 
Examples aud Exercises. By the Rev. John Hunter, 
M.A. (London: 1860.) It is said 
that when Sir Joshua Reynolds admitted some ladies 
to a private view of his “Samuel Praying,” one of 
them, after a good deal of puzzled agitation, 


huge, oblong letter, (when the country post-master 
saw “On Her Majesty’s Service” upon it, he 
a little doubted whether, in common loyalty, 
bells should not be rung), which informs him that 
he is to compete with so many candidates for so 
many vacancies, not unfrequently mentions, among 
the subjects of examination, the mysterious “ Précis. 
Nobody among his kin or kith doubts the superlative 


g 


examinations, and furnishes a good proof of the 


tests could be devised to sift the abilities of a large 
of candidates, and secure intelligent 
for the public service, than that of giving r 
series of letters, or a quantity of evidence, of which 
the leading features are to be in a con- 
densed, though lucid form. ‘ 
a task well, requires, however, some previous know- 
ledge, and a good deal of progressive practice. 
Examinations are to most men ty 
in themselves, without the additional excitement 
of taking a header into a perfectly novel 
subject. So to the very useful work of 
teaching the y idea how to write Précis, 
has the Rev. John Hunter addressed himself in the 
little volume before us. First he gives us—as an 
operation on an encouragingly small scale—exer- 
cises in “ Abridgment of ” whereby we may 
learn how such an expression as “the enemy at 
that moment took flight,” may be shortened inte 
“the enemy then fled.” We are then successively 
taught to “restore compound sentences,” to omit 
less important ideas, to avoid tautology, and to 
reduce ornament.” Here is a sentence tricked out 
with a perfect crinoline of verbiage. “He had hardly 
left the house when a living avalanche of mounted 
Cossacks galloped across the path on which he had 
entered.” Now mark the same when Mr. Hunter 
has sternly reduced it tothe “beauty unadorned” in 
which he delights. “Just as he left the house, 2 
horde of Cossacks galloped across his x 
Finally, in a chapter on “ Letters and Official - 
ments,” we have lengthy correspondence, reports or 
evidence first given us in ther original fulness, and 
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then packed up in a succinct form which reminds us 
of the condensed lozenges, popular a few years ago, 
in each of which, we used to be assured, there was 


Service will bless his name and his labours. We 

have only to suggest that he should bring out a 

second edition of his work addressed “Ad Clerum :” 

if he could persuade the majority of his ‘brethren to 
Précis he would have established a very 
claim to the next vacant deanery. 

Prévis de la Littérature Francaise, Depuis son 
origina, jusqé a nos jours. vfs Contansean, 
Professor at Addiscombe, &. (London: Longman, 
, and Co. 1860.) No one can be better 
ualified to send to the press works on French 
than the painstaking and successful 
teacher of the language. He at least must know 
exactly what is required, and how best to supply 
the want. The little work before us is a most 
useful afdition to our school libraries. There are 
many works of a similar character, but none that we 
know of written exactly upon the same‘plan. The 
object of the author is to give a careful abstract of 


i 


| 


extracts from different authors; but to carry out 
the plan, and yet to compress the matter within the 
limits of a school-book, requires care and judgment. 


had itted to ha Ged eee 
space permi us ve given some 
extracts from the work. As we cannot fo this, we 
must refer our readers to the volume itself, and 
conclude our short notice of it by saying, that in 
our opmion M. Contanseau has produced a very 
and instructive volume. : 

A New English Grammar. By M. D. Kavanagh, 
of University College, London. (London : Catholic 
Publishing Company, Limited. 1859.) We see 
little in the earlier portions of this work that differs 
from the ordinary in use. The plan seems 
much the same; the excellences and faults very 
similar. The latter part contains matter compara- 
tively new, and very valuable. The “Rules for 
mation” are clear and simple, and likely to be 
useful in promoting attention to a much-neglected 
branch of grammar. The “Derivations” form a 
considerable and instructive portion of the work ; 
English words are traced to their Saxon, Latin. 
Greek, or French origin; and plain rales are given 
for the derivations. The “ Exercises in Composition” 
are written with care and judgment. 
The Penny English Grammar. By M. D. 
Kavanagh. (London: 21, Paternoster Row, E.C.) 
A capital little book. It contains all that the pupil 
need know of the principles of grammar for many 
years, and far more than many know to the end of 





their lives. It is the best “pennyworth” we have 
met with for some time, and we can commend it to 
the notice of the million. 

French Studies: Comprehending Graduated Con- 
versations upon the Ordinary Topics of Life, &e. 
By Alfred Hauet. (London: W. Allan; Dulan & 
Co.) French must be It is of compara- 
tively little importance that the student can read it 
fluently, or write it correctly. The great want of 
the day is the easy interchange of thoughts and the 
ready expression of our wants; No one. has 
travelled in France ignorant of the language with- 
out envying the more fortunate one who can enter 
a shop or hotel and at once make his wishes intel- 
ligible. Very few have returned from their month’s 
sojourn at e or Paris, without an inward 
resolve that they will at onee commence or. improve 
an acquaintance with their French grammar. and 
dictionaries. We know by personal experience that 
such resolutions prove very fleeting; but if in 
any case they are carried out into practice, here is 
an admirable little volume for a beginning, We 
have “conversations,” “reading lessons,” “ques- 
tions,” and “ exercises,” all comprised in a very neat 
and portable form, and, we are bound to say, dis- 
playing much care and judgment. 

A New Latin Grammar. By M. D. Kavanagh. 

London: Catholic Publishing and Bookselli 

mpauy, Limited, 61, New Bond Street. 1859.) 
We remember the Latin Grammar of our early days, 
and eagerly take up any new work that seems to 
promise better things. We cannot, however, con- 
pacman ourselves, or rather our children, that, Mr. 

vanagh has succeeded in smoothing the stony 
path, or in discovering the royal road. There is 
much in this new work that is found more simply 
expressed in the Eton and other grammars, and very 
little that can be considered as an improvement 
upon them. The author changes the old established 
types and examples of the declensions, of nouns 
without any apparent reason or advan’ ; Musa, 
Magister, Regnum, give place to Kosa, puer, 
and jolium ; why, we cannct tel. A sense of the 
necessity for strict. discipline may account, perhaps, 
for other deviations from the old and Sah en 
examples ; as, for instance, when. we find the 
accusative case illustrated by the sentence :—“ Pater 
suum filium cecidit”—* The father beat his son ;” 
and the vocative, by the son crying out, we pre- 
sume under a similar correction from the of 
his master, “QO Doctor!” We have this same 
wholesome maxim erforced upon the youthful 
mind in the syntax with an evident improvement ; 
the agreement of the substantive with the adjective 
is illustrated by the words: “ Bonus pater suum 
Jilium puniet ;” and, curiously enough, the boy. is 
represented in the next example as. saying, not, we 
fear, with much bitterness of grief: “ Pater mihi 
mortuus est!” We must notice also a very serious 
objection to the arrangement of the work. . No dis- 
tinction is made, cither by a difference of type or 
position of sentences, between. the elementary ‘part, 
the “ accidence,” and those portions which presume 
a considerable knowledge, or rather fitness, for 
knowledge, of the intricacies of , the nguege- 
Should another edition be called for, we think Mr. 
Kavanagh, by attending to this suggestion, would 
enhance the value of his work. 





NORTH WALES.* 





Ir is now many a long year since, that in a post- 
chaise we travelled from Shrewsbury to Holyhead, 
and caught our first sight of the grand mountains of 
North Wales. That impression has never worn off, 
and we have since watched with never-ceasing in- 
terest the rapid growth of its places of resort, the 
most popular, perhaps, of all summer haunts within 
our shores. en we took up the “ Guide to North 
Wales,” we did so withsome apprehension that, per- 
haps, after all it was but one of the “hobbles,” 
“ scampers,” “lounges,” “wanderings,” and “ram- 
bles,” which have come into fashion with writers for 
the holidays, and being disappointing, invariably 
provoke our animadversions. It was with a sense 
of positive relief that we found Mr. Cathrall does 
not belong to this class... He writes with taste, 





* Guide through North Wales. By W.Cathrall. (London 
Edward Stanford, 1860.) 





vigour, and conciseness ; his information is recent, 
and evidently that of an eye-witness; he has an eye 
for the picturesque, and his descriptions are graphic 
and accurate. We should recommend him, however, 
to amplify his rather meagre historic sketch, and 
give us some account of the very interesting botany 
of the country. His plan of arrangement is unique 
and highly practical. We remember to have seen 
an ingenious toy, which consisted of one trunk, with 
many heads and many lower limbs, which could be 
combined in.an almost endless variety. Mr. Cath- 
rall much with the same idea gives us a succession 
of disjointed routes, which by means of an index 
we can readily connect in consecutive order, accord- 
ing to our requirements. Copious itineraries, an 
ample glossary, and general summaries lend addi- 
tional value to a compact and trustworthy volume, 
while an excellent coloured map will. render the 
pedestrian independentof unwieldy charts. We shall 
proceed to pass in review the chiet objects of interest 
mentioned in the volume; the grand pass of Llan- 
beris, the vale of Llangollen, the picturesque Capel- 
Carig, the peak of Snowdon, Llandudno, Conway, 

and Beaumaris, the castles, cathedrals, and 
abbey ruins, and the Celtic, Roman, and medigval-. 
remains of the northern portion of the principality. 


Mr, Cathrall offers no conjecture on the origin of 


‘ling | the name of Wales; for his part, the unsuspecting 


Frenchman may derive it from the great fish, and 
compare its Prince with the now extinct Dauphin. 
Nor does he allude to the fact that “ Taliesin ” and 
the “ Saxon Chronicle.” first mention the country as 
Wallia. We are left in, equal doubt whether we 
are to seek the derivation in the “ Gael” (the wood- 
man), or in the Teutonic, “ Weales” (the stranger); 
whether, in fact, it is a native designation, or a nick- 
name of distinction bestowed by the invaders, after 
whom the island of Anglesea (Angles’ Island) has 
been called... The Cumry formed a large branch of 
the great family of the Celts. Not a word is said 
by Mr. Cathrall of the glorious career of Caractacus, 
and his Ordovices (the mountaineers), to the assault 
of Ostorius, nor is allusion made by him to the fine 
description by Tacitus. of the passage of the Menai by 
Suetonius and his army; while the detivation of 
Mona—the. Maen or “stone island—is. similarly 
omitted. He classes North Wales under the local 
designation of Venedotia (?), whereas it was. in- 
cluded in the Roman provinces of Britannia Secunda, 
and-he takes no notice whatever of the gallant tribe 
of the Cangiani, who occupied the modern county of 
Caernarvon. We regret to observe that no allusion is 
made to the important. historic. fact, that long before 
thecomingof St. Augustine, a British churchexisted 
in Wales, subject. totheir own primate, until the year 
1115.. Mr. Cathrall onght, to have found space to 
tell us of the eloquence of Abbot Dunod at A’ 

tine’s. oak, and the. fate of his twelve hundred 
courageous monks, slain to.a man by the Northum- 
brian. Saxons, as they prayed upon the hill over 
Bangor Yscoed, for the triumph of Brochmail and 
their countrymen... We should like to have been re- 
minded of the long struggle of the Britons in their 
last refuge, led by. their bards, fighting against, suc- 
cessive enemies, along the rivers and among the: 
forest the unknown fastnesses and moun- 
tains of Gwynned and Powys-land. . The of 
Cadwollen is of equal interest with those of Tell in 
Switzerland, eke in the Tyrol; and the 
enormous barrier of Offa's Dyke deserved to 
have its political significancy shown. We must 
patiently wait for another edition to tell us of the 
voyage of Prince Madoc, the reigns of Roderic the: 
Great and Howel the Good, the meeting of Macehus, 


the Danish prince of Anglesey, with Edgar, at 
Chester; a fuller account of the Norman invasion, 


the partition of lands among the foreign nobles, and. 
the institution of the Lords Marchers. The sad 
story of Llewellyn, that true patriot, and his hope- 
less siege among the mountains of Caernarvon, and 
the brilliant campaign of Owen Glendower, would 
have afforded an appropriate opportunity for more 
than a cursory sketch. And we could have desired 
a quotation rather than a bald reference to Gray’s 
famous ode, and some extracts from the rich mines 
of poetic illustration which have heightened to the 
tourist’s mind the natural beauty, and lent a remance 
to the historic associations of North Wales. The 
observations of previous travellers of mark add an 
appreciable interest to the remarks of the most ac- 
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complished writer of our own time. The tradition 
about the origin of the Order of the Garter, p. 315, 
wecould have spared for a summary and illustrations 
of the kind we regret to find wanting. We have 
candidly reflected on the great defect of the volume 
before us; “no perfection in reversion shall have a 
praise in present ;” but we now turn to the easy and 
far more pleasant task, “to praise it as it is tasted, 
and allow it as it proves.” 

Mr. Cathrall reminds us that nearly every spot in 
the much frequented and romantic country which 
he so well describes is either an historic site, or pos- 
sesses associations of interest. At Pen-y-gaer, Ca- 
ractacus, betrayed by Cartismandua, was made a 
captive ; at Maes Garmen the Bishops of France, 
Lupus and Germanus, the name of the victory of 
the Alleluias, to the famous battle which the 
Christian Britons won over the Pagan Saxons and 
their allies the Picts. Cae Gw;lym recals the spirit- 
stirring addresses of Owen Glyndwr, and in a dell of 
Eifl, King Vortigern was destroyed by lightning, like 
Salmoneous of old. We find here a rich treasury of 
historical monuments, the Druid’s stone, the ancient 
tower and Celtic grave, in many a sequestered spot ; 
but, as elsewhere, we have to regret the destruction 
of the earth mound and the stone chronicle. 
Churehes, castles, abbeys, tombs, have all suffered, 
effaced, shattered, torn down, or robbed by the 
neighbours. Yet all these, if preserved, would tell 
us the habits, rites, dress, mechanical arts, daily 
customs, and occupations, better than a whole library 
of books; for with regard to these antiquities ancient 
history never noted the origin, and modern archeo- 
logy is at a loss to decide the date of these truthful 
illustrations of the early creed and arts of the past, 
given in architecture and sculpture, weapons, imple- 
ments, and other relics, which chronicle the pedi- 
gree of successive races and influences. To these 
we must add the romantic legend and oral tradition, 
the language which is almost as prevalent as when 
Edward eudeavoured to outlaw it, and the exquisite 
national music, the antique war tune, like the “March 
of the Men of Harlech,” the plaintive wail, such as 
“Morva Rhuddlan,” and other stately melodies, which 
render it at once varied, noble, and without 2 rival. 

The beauty of the country is remarkable; the 
moor and upland, the slopes waving with corn, the 
rocky, heath-clad rocks, the glittering brooks, the 
dreamy beauties of the lake, and the grandeur of the 
mountain scenery, are all combined here. The 
visitor may, according to his humour, seek the vale 
of hill-girt Clwyd, or romantic Elwy, with cloven 
rocks, caves, and brawling streams; he may choose 
the delicious retirement of Cymmer, the wild but 
superb vale of Mawddach, Tall-y-linn, with its lake 
girdled in by mountains which are streaked with the 
winter water-courses, 2 Welsh Grasmere in its se- 
cluded calm. Besides these there are the tranquil 
beauty of Llangollen, or the Vale of Festiniog, 
where Lord Lyttelton averred that with the woman 
he loves, the friend of his heart, and the good study 


-of books, a man might pass an age and think it but 


a day, and‘in age renew his youth. 

The ravine of Pont Aberglasslynn —the savage 
pass of Lilangollen—the glorious mountain range 
towering with Capel Carig, with the cone of Snow- 
don and Moel Scabod pre-eminent among the gigan- 
tic heights—the waterfalls of Aberfaur—the slopes 
of Nevyd, on which King Edward I. held a tourna- 
ment—the richly coloured and grand promontory of 
Holyhead, with its adjacent harbour of refuge—the 


-sublime peak of Cader Idris—the stupendous pass of 


Bwich-y-goes, and the cascade of Cynfael. 

The tourest is free to choose his head-quarters 
among many charming and agreeable spots, each 
possessing a strong claim upon his selection. Rhyl 
boasts its fine flat sands and mountain scenery, lying 
in the neighbourhood of Penmaen Maur and Snow- 
don, the lakes among the hills, and the fine head- 
lands of the Great and Little Orme. Beaumaris 
offers a bracing air, and easy access, and commands 
a noble sea view from the Green Orme ; while Pen- 
thyn Castle, Bangor Cathedral, the Menai Straits, and 
the two suspension bridges of Telford and Stephen- 
son, and Snowdon, are in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Barmarih, seated on the slopes of a lofty 
rock, claims to be recognised as the “Gibraltar of 
Wales ;” and Towyn is recommended by its fine 


two bromi bays, is probably the more fashion- 





able, and Aberystwith the more ular of the 
two rival watering-places of North Wales. To those 
who prefer the cheerfulness of the little port—the 
archery meeting, and the cricket club—the gaiety 
of ‘the race-course, the ball-room, and frequent 
water parties, the pretty town of Aberystwith, on 
Cardigan Bay, offers peculiar attractions ; while the 
romantic and charming scenery of the neighbour- 
hood is, perhaps, the richest and most beautiful in 
the district. 

“ As long as a Welsh pedigree” is one of Fuller's 
proverbs with regard to the descendants of the 
Cymry ; and as we find a Hooke, of Conway, recorded 
as his father’s forty-first child, without prejudice, as 
the lawyers say, we {may mention only a few names 
of the more notable families of the principality. 
Among these we find the horas of Hawarden ; 
the Biddulphs, of Chirk ; the Wynnes, of Wynnstay, 
who for three generations have refused a coronet ; 
and the Williams, of Bodclwyddan, the first of 
whom having won a fair heiress, when questioned 
by her father as to his means and expectations, 
boldly replied, “I have a gown and a tongue,” and 
rose to occupy the Speaker's chair ; the Wynns, of 
Gwydir; the Pennants, of Penrhyn ; the Bulkeleys, 
of Beaumaris; the Oakleys, of Tan-y-bwich ; and 
the Mostyns, of Mostyn. Of notable natives and resi- 
dents, for a shorter or longer time, Wales can boast 
at least its share. Dr. South was rector of Lian- 
rhaidr ; Mrs. Hemans sang her sweet songs at Bron- 
wylfa ; Dr. Johnson was a guest of at Gwai ; 
and Mrs. Piozzi was born at Bodvel; Al 
Boydell and Lady Hamilton were natives of Hawar- 
den ; Sir Thomas Myddelton, of Henllan, and Mrs. 
Jordan, of Plas; within sound of the sweet bells of 
Gresford Samuel Warren was born, and Eliot 
Warburton made his home; Lord Jefferys first 
saw the light at Acton Park; and George Her- 
bert in the Castle of Montgomery ; Mde. de Genlis 
visited Llangollen the romantic Irish ladies, Lady 
Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby, who to eschew 
the society of faithless men, came hither from Ire- 
land in disguise, the younger lady appearing as a 
footman, with plush “continuations;” the great 
Llewellyn was born at Dolwyddelan ; our Edward 
I. at Caernarvon; and brave Dafyd Gam was a 
native of some ungrateful spot in North Wales, 
which has not recorded the fact; nor must Owen 
Tudor be forgotten in the list, when we, pass by 
Plas Penmynnyd ; the tomb of Taliesin is shown at 
Lyn Gleronnyd; and that of Wilson, the English 
Claude, in the churchyard at Mold; Robin Hood’s 
grave adjoins King Arthur’s Round Table at Lan- 
sannan; the tomb of the unworthy Princess Joan 
still stands in the grounds of Bacon Hill. 

It would be impossible, in the limits of a single 
article, to do justice to the abundant folk lore and 
legends provided in his pages by Mr. Cathrall. His 
narration of them is distinguished by simplicity and 
good taste. The touching story of Bedd-gelert, the 
escape of St. Monacella whilst she sheltered the 
trembling hare from the hounds of Brochwel; the 
submersion of the fair lowlands of Cantref by the 
sea, Which was admitted by Seithenyn, the drunkard; 
the sorrows of Bronwen, gazing through her tears 
towards her beloved Ireland, so terribly avenged by 
her brother Bran, the Blessed; the guilty loves of 
Joanna and de Breos at Abeft Castle ; and the cruel 
death of Haren or Sabrina. Such are a few of the 
romantic tales with which Mr Cathrall diversifies his 
pages, whilst, with equal art, he descants upon the 
grandeur of Snowdon in comparison with the Alps 
of Switzerland, and contrasts the beauties of the 
Cambrian with those of the Cumbrian valleys, and, 
with a pardonable partiality, decides the contest in 
favour of his own country. As Howel, lord of 
Mostyn, refused to take honour in the court of 
Henry VIL with the patriotic saying, “I love to 
dwell among my own people.” 

The man who delights in the study of his fellows, 
old customs, and antiquated costume, will glance 


} with pleasure at the home-spun dress of the men, 
| the steeple-crowned hat of the pretty Welsh 


girls, and the cloaks of the elder women; he will 


| listen with delight to the wild superstitions, the 
| picturesque legends, and records of customs related 


in a language centuries old. The archeologist may 


| visit the Roman ‘Pharos at Whitford, or trace the 


sands. Llandudno, seated between the curves of | five Roman roads that cross the country of the | 


Cymry, and recal the Segontium of the legionaries 


! in Caernarvon, and their Conovium in Caerhun ; fe: 
| may follow at intervals their Via Occidentalis frou» 
| the former town to Heriri Mons, in Merionethshire, 
or cross their fords at Llanfair. The beautiful re- 
mains of Valle Crucis, the Netley of Wales, the 
venerable ivy-mantled ruins of Penmon Priory, the 
Austin Canons ge taplien epi gh same 
Church of Ruthin, the noble tower of Wre: 
and St. Winifred’s Chapel at Holywell; the 
Cromlechs at Bryn-Celli ddu at pines ey 
Amlwich, and Clynnog, under the Rival i 
the Logan of Dinorddwig, and the camps in 
neighbourhood, will be of interest to various mi 
The traveller will find remains of medieval 
only in the Cathedral of St. Asaph and 
Chae ie wl ret ti nebeewek 
Symmer at . i 
Cileain ; and that of Valle Crucis at 
an ancient horn is the heirloom of the Pennants ; 
phe Begs chest of St. Beuno, and cms 
able pair of “dog-tongs,” remain at 
Cases thee ain abundance end " i 
its stern where Anjou 
foicnd dhidiier; Caseamniols Tih ae Ones Gow 
and Eagle Tower, circled by 13 lesser turrets; 
broad courts of Beaumaris, where the Princess 
Victoria witnessed the Eisteddfod; Conway. with 
its one-and-twenty towers, bastions, and iam gad 
and stately hall, where Eleanor’s oratory, the 
rints of the memorable si when Archbishop 
illiams held the still remain; Fli 
with its round towers and where Richard II. 


keep, 
and Cavaliers f with the 
Roundbesds’; Rh a ie mors 


with its stern massive 
towers, where Edward L kept Christmas, and Harold 
i « fuit Haroldus victor ;” 
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ee pre One solitary tower is the 
only t of the once famous Abbey of St. 

s, , the of the Britons; but the 
the camps under Dinas Bran, and along the 
Valley of the Dee, and that of Caer Drewryn, near 
Corwen, where Owen Gwynned resisted Henry IL, 
and Owen Glendower fought with Henry IV. 
remain unchanged since the day when the 


The geologist will visit the marble 
Amwilch, the copper mines of Pary’ 
slate quarries of Port Madoc, Penrh: 
tiniog, the collieries of. Minera, and 
of Talargoch and Talacre, and remember 
rich stores have raised to wealth and 
Baxters, the Hughes, the-.Wynns, 
Grosvenors, He may on the 
remarkable causeway of the Sarn Badrig, 
the glacial theory on the sides and in the 
Snowdon; he may investigate the old red 
of Anglesea, and gather an abundant harvest of 
fossils in the carboniferous limestone that may be 
traced from to the precipitous front of the 
Orme’s Head, or collect the marine shells that 
the silurian rocks of Caernarvon and Merioneth- 
shires ; while he observes the greenstone dykes, the 
lava and ashes poured centuries since from volcanoes 
into an old-world sea. From Barmouth to Harlech, 
i pass of Bwich-drws-Ardudnes, he 


seek Hd | 
eel 


E 


silurian rocks, or pore over the basin of new red 
sandstone which forms the Vale of Clwyd. 

The- zoologist will observe the seals basking on 
the coast of Llyen, apd og cam. z in the shallows 
near Bardsey Islands ; Peregrine falcon, once 
so famous in medizval days of hawking, seated on the 
crags of the Orme’s head ; the red-legged chough on 
the rocks of Holyhead and Liandudno ; and he may 
note along the entire line of coast a great variety of 
sea-fowl. The song of the nighti is never 
heard here; the eagles have forsaken Snowdon, and 
the beavers have disappeared from the streams. The 
angler need not be reminded of the excellence of 
Welsh trout, and the pleasant ways by which he 
| may follow his ; but the botanist is left by 
| Mr. Cathrall to discover what he may beyond “the 
| primroses, cowslips, forget-me-nots, &c. !” 

' We always wi these home-travels, for we 
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will prefer a journey in their own land to a rapid 

and basi Valt to thé Continent. The great draw- 
inks pee tral amount of hotel but 
we jon very much if the cost of continental 
travel and inns, equal in comfort to those of 
our own country; does not ly exceed the 
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ee These five songs, | 
make us wish for more from the same pen, seeing we 
have such a small store of music that is too vulgar 
on the one hand, or too refined on the other. Mr. 
Gilbert seems to have hit the golden mean, and, if 
he will but eschew writing up to F and G, must 
find admirers among posta er ee eis ot 
didi stienahs 5 tas neelinn hn tolings te 

aid of good music performed with taste 
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BORROWDALE. 
And so farewell, sweet vale! once more adieu! 
On this far height I take my farewell glance. 
Like a fair mirror set in 2 rough-carved frame, 
The glassy Derwent Water looms in view 
Atween twin towering rocks. The hours advance, 
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necessary expenditure which a tourist would make 
on this side of the Channel. The visitor to North 
Wales will find no point of interest omitted in Mr. | j 
Cathrall’s little volume. It is rane size Ege 
for the pocket, and its price it 
of an ordinery purse. It is no slight merit on the 
agp panane meareer gg 
a cnaatreair eases et e 
work evidently emanates from the pen of a man who 
knows every inch of the ground over which he con- | Babrias’ Fables Translated into English Verse, by Rev. 
ducts hi appears like a — Jas. Davies, 12mo., 6s. Lockwood. 
We cordially re- | Brough (R. B.), Ulf, the Minstrel, new edition, 12mo,, 2s. 
ip wn,.c0d to a pay copcton ( Erit Hye or the Black Spectre, post Svo., 
panion to the scuthern counties of the principality. | Cheap Eiheary—Giaciais’s Scotland and the Scotch, 12mo., 


NEW MUSIC.  aheae (D.), Ancient Iron Work from the 13th century, 


| ees Sourvestnd; 6a. by AJ 12mo., 3s. 
t ti 
“The Te arranged to two Series of Popu- | eects ae a orp 
ler Chants,” by the Rev. S. Beaumont BA. te eee for the Solitary, new edition, 12mo., 
Incumbent - North-End, aoa and | | Riis Gi, Mother's Mistake, new edition, 12mo., 2s. 
Dorcas errace, Hammersmith. and Lock. 

“Five Songs.” By Bennett Gilbert. (Jewell, 104 | Gantrelet (Father), Christian Nurse, and her Mission in the 
Great Russell.) | Gerstasther's Wite 20 Orden, Toma. x 6d. Routledge 

aan the ~ Grand Galop.” By Carl F. | | Halliday oe. Adventures of Mr. Wilderspin, new edition, 
igs gg ht ewe’ 

Reverend Mt. Byes tals us in very fw sn (C,H) Grammar of the Moder Ih Langues, 

Be fey ae une Knows, | Horian C.), Sermons Preached to Seafaring Men, 12mo,, 


viz, that the Te Deum is 
French under Arms—Essays on Mili- | 
Booth. 


pression 
«The Volunteer Rifle Galop,” by Mr. ea is 
ust such brilliant ing music as volunteers and 
like. It is a grand from which it 
will be inferred that it is more intended for a piano- 
forte piece than a dance. Take it, however, either 
way, it is spirited music, 
BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 
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12mo., t 

Little Builder—How a Child may Make a Pasteboard Village | 

ee Ward | 
and k. 

| Little Engineer—How a Child may Make a Railroad without | 


all t | ee nay ag ey 2s, 6d. hema ony 
into all manner of keys foreign to their nature, with- Lucien ), Hints : ing? ae ye" 29g C mes Barnard. | 
pad 29—> Heerlen aval; secondly, he has taken meniien Deon 8vo. ian imphin 

; book, not a very correct | Maxwell (W. ij ings Senge Late Pictures, new | 
authority, if we may ju he the spedinen before | edition, 12mo., 2s. 
us; Be mac | pe dok fit -- Mi many instances | ™ {Bisory oC Compiled from the most Tiss | 
on ly cov fifths and octaves ; and | Patience of E saps, by Actor of “Present Heaven,” new | 

fo; se edition, 12mo., 3s. Hamilton. } 
such as no choir would sueceed in making into the | Pope (H. tte tm oe 1 agian | 
essentials of achant. What is really wanted isa| princic (h 0.) Meat Manufacture Treatise on,Rearing | 
plain unison setting of the Te Deum, with an | at lly 1s. Simpkin. ' 
organ aR Ain Hg nt, which any. B sypscand of a | Railway gg Per a Gilbert Gurney, new edition, | 

can sing, lying wi compass of | Discourses 

ong mace redaiadage rl “the great voice of | others, reall Tract Socie: 7 sey emaetaean 


prem gi ee ee not barbar- | 
ous eno ) n to the us monstrosities | 
called Gregorian, nor yet devoid of sufficient church | Vi Sues Bhaiomere en indi Guide to Correct & 
to make it out of place. Mr. Byers has not | _ Writing, 23rd edition, 12mo., 5s. J. P.S 
hit upon one of these requisites, nor added any | Wade (J.), Fifty Selected Varsovianas, Talwehi Polkas, 
reverence to the chents oe mm by 
together as he has done in this 
simplicity be required, it is preferable to use one | 
solitary changeable chant, which may be sung fast, | 
and in a major key, to the more jubilant portions of | 
the hymn, whilst the penitent verses could be | 
taken slower, and the Part XI. (London: Longman.) * 
minor. Until such a desideratum appears, we | ledge’s Illustrated Natural History.” 
— we must ais the best of arrangements | | (London: Routledge.) 
those under notice. “ Powell’s Domestic Magazine.” (Marl- | 

Mr. Bennett Gilbert has set to music five songs borough and Co.) We wish this magazine greater 
written by Miss Maria E. Moss. The first, “I success than we are able to prognosticate for it. 
Think of Thee,” is full of melody, with a very} “The Spiritual Magazine,” No. 9. (Pitman), 
effective accompaniment, sho Be nd well- ate which, we regret to perceive, is very angry with us 
musician in every bar. No. 2, “In Village,” | for considering the famous article in a late number 
is characterised by the same yee but is|of the “Cornhill,”"—“ Stranger than Fiction ”—a 
not so much to our taste. No. 3, “A Fairy Song,” “very strange paper,” and suspecting it “an entire 
is a happy inspiration, in spite of rape somewhat | hoax.” 
awkward framing of the lines, which make Mr.| ° “The Kingston Magazine for Boys.” (Bosworth 
Gilbert divide his words ungracefully. By the way, how | and Harrison.) 
long is it since Fairyland has been a beautious place? | | “Knight’s Popular History of England.” Part 
No. 4, on “ England,” is somewhat ambitious, and | 55. (Bradbury and Evans.) 
_— a compass of voice from C toG, a rangenot | “Knight's English Encyclopedia of Aris and 
to be met with every day among amateurs. No. 5, | Sciences.” Part 20 


“Farewell,” is a gem. It is one of those so “The Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions.” 
which really enhance the meaning of the words, and (Churchill.) 


Dreamer's Blind Daughter, 12mo., 1s. 6d. Simpkin. 


2 vols, 1338. 
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No. 1. 





| book of a Deceased Judge,” 
the congregation,” not elaborate enough to be | Run and Read’ Library—Ford (S. R.), Mary Bunyan, the | 


| Vernon {E. R.), Narrative of Royal Scottish. Vitdiien 





And we must gain the mountain range. Ah, me! 
Humble my lot, and all unknown my name, 
In these sweet glades, and by the pebbly marge, 
To live my span I could be weil content. 
So on life's path we dare not lingerers be. 
Though toilsome be the hills, 2 prospect large 
Fanned by soft breezes—arched by pale blue skies— 
Lit by wide-pencilled sunbeams—waits our eyes, 
Where toil is lost in joy and wondetment 
IL 
ON THE MOUNTAINS. 
If by unhallowed thought, or deed, or word, 
I have profaned Thy holy hills, O Lord, 
Accord Thine absolution. On lone glen 
And mountain tarn, and on the wild untrod, 
Alone, unvexed, dwells the great eye of God. 
Full false and frail are all the hearts of men ; 
Nature alone is true and faithful found. 
The groves wave high their leafy crowns, and sound 
The river voices, deep or soft, Thy praise. 
All things are calm, only in us anrest 
Disturbs, we only lead discordant days, 
Marring sweet Nature's music kind and blest. 
Might human hearts thas learn to sing, and be 
A part of one celestial harmony ! 
UL 
TWILIGHT. 
I sit alone within my darkening room ; 
Dear Twilight gently draweth to my side. 
I almost think she loves me. Her sweet gloom 
Is better loved by me than a¥ the Hours 
That shake their laughing tresses to the sun. 
On me divinest influence she showers, 
Brow-cinctured with pale gold, like an eastern bride. 
Sweet eyes, unutterably sweet and sad, 
Meet mine; but, ah! what calmness have they won! 
She takes her harp, and from the deep she charms 
Old looks, old touches, other haunts once glad, 
All sweet and vanished things. “Mid life’s alarms, 
Vexed with day’s din and glare, the heart makes choice 
To dwell among such shadows, and rejoice. A 





WHO IS THE PLAGIARIST ? 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Sm,—lI notice in your last publication a review of 
a book called “The Diary of a Judge, from the Note- 
in which you give a 





graphic description of one of the tales contained 
therein. The tale is certainly a striking one, but 
| how far it belongs to the judge is another matter. 
—Guide to — spears and | & remember reading a precisely similar story about 


year ago, in “ Fraser's Magazine.” Not say | 
either the « ” or a set of “Fraser” at hand, 


ee them | Wilesa Qi, Our Farm Crops, vol. 2, post Svo., 6s. 6d.; | cannot say if the one is a republication of the other; 
arrangement. If Winsiow (0). Morning Though wih tie ci tabs. | but if it te so, the fact should be mentioned on the 
90.64. J. ¥. Shaw. - " | title page. My object in writing to you, however, 
| is not to call attention to this coincidence, which is 
pe common in these days to excite particular remark, 

“Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and | but to notice another coincidence still more remark- 

mode changed to the | Mines.” ‘Rout- | able, which struck me when reading the story in 
Part XTX. “Fraser” to which I have alluded. At that time I 
| happened to have lying on my table a volume of 


tales by Emile Souvestre, published in Paris not 
| long before, and probably collected from scattered 
periodicals. One of the tales among the number, 
appeared to me wonderfully like the story I had just 
tread in “ Fraser,” and on comparing the two I om 
them to be identical, the translation being almost 
word for word. As not the remotest allusion to the 
French author appeared in the magazine, it is plain 
either that the contributor was imposing upon the 
editor, or the editor upon the public. It is rather 
singular that the same tale should now tum up 
without the slightest reference either to “ Fraser” or 
Emile Souvestre, and I should like to know who is 


| the plagiarist? I forget the name of the tale in 


“ Fraser,” but that in the volume by Emile Souvestre 
was called “ Le Chirurgien de Marine. ier oy o- 
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MR. HOPLEY’S DEFENCE OF HIMSELF. 


We have received a pamphlet, written by the con- 
vict schoolmaster, Mr. Hopley, in self-justification 
of his horrible crime. Such an assumption of 
injured innocence, unblushing conceit, and exag- 
gerated effrontery, we have rarely met with. 
According to his doctrine, instead of being what he 
is, Mr. Hopley might be an angel from heaven. He 
evidently considers himself a sort of Gabriel in 
disguise—in the unpleasing attire of Millbank prison. 
In his estimation, flogging a sickly defanceless boy to 
death is a virtue deserving all ‘praise, and he im- 
pertinently and gratuitously comes forward and 
rakes up the details of his disgusting case, in order 
to tell us so. But, happily, the judgment of the 
public is a little more moral, and his degradation 
ought to have taught him better than to insult 
public opinion, and bring still greater disgrace on 
his family, by this shameless apology for a foul deed 
of blood. The matter is no longer sub judice, and if 
it were, he would be no judge in his own case. So 
far from being severe, his sentence is a light one. 
The man whose “conscience suffered not one pang,” 
as he gazed on the lifeless form of his victim, 
deserves the worst at the hands of man, and his 
heart must undergo a radical change indeed before 
he can hope for mercy elsewhere. Toenlarge upon this 
pamphlet would be so much waste of time and paper. 
From first to last it indicates either a brute or a mad- 
man. Inclining toa charitable verdict, we are di 
to think Mr. Hopley the latter ; and for his own sake 
and for the sake of his friends, we should be glad to 
hear of an order for his “detention during her 
Majesty’s pleasure.” 

THE CROWN’S RIGHT TO ANCIENT COINS. 


The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
has recently issued a circular, addressed to the chief 
constables of the several counties, reminding them 
of the Crown’s right to any ancient coins that may 
be found within the three ki 

In accordance with this notice, all persons who 
may discover any specimens of ancient coinages or 
ornaments—whether gold, silver, or copper—are 
required to deposit them immediately in the hands 
of the sheriff ; and on their being forwarded to the 
proper authorities, the finders will receive the in- 
trinsic value of the metal. 

The constabulary of the various districts are 
enjoined to institute strict inquiries in cases where 
they may have reason to suspect any concealment 
of such articles, and to see that the above notice is 
complied with. 

THE LIVERPOOL ACADEMY OF PAINTINGS. 

The opening of this exhibition is announced for 
Monday next. It is stated that nearly one thousand 
pictures of a very high order have already been 
received; so there is every reason for anticipating 
that the present season will prove unusually suc- 
cessful. Most of the paintings exhibited are the 
productions of British artists: there is, however, one 
very remarkable picture by Gudin, the French marine 
painter, the subject of which is “The Opening of 
the Cherbourg Docks by her Majesty the Queen and 
the Emperor of the French.” 

We understand that the academy's prise has 
been awarded to Mr. Faed, the subject selected being 
* Listeners Never Hear any Good of Themselves.” 

THE MANCHESTER INSTITUTION OF FINE ARTS. 

On Friday last we were admitted to a private view 
of the pictures at the Manchester Institution, and 
on Saturday the exhibition was opened to the 
public. The classification of the paintings is very 
excellent; but the light, whether owing to the 
nature of the windows or to the proverbially dingy 
atmosphere of the cotton metropolis, is most atro- 
ciously bad. Perhaps the German school is the 
one best represented, but, on the whole, there is no 
work worthy of especial notice. We recognise one 
ot two in the English school as old friends, of this 
year’s Academy. Although, as we have said, the 
present annual exhibition at Manchester does not 
contain any very notable picture, still there is enough, 
and more than enough, to form a very capital school 
of art in this important manufacturing town. 





| 
| 
| 





MUSIC. 


FLORAL HALL. 

Mr. Alfred Mellon deserves the support of the 
musical public. When poor Jullien died, we, in 
common with all musicians, bade a gloomy adieu to a 
lounge where a man might betake himself, without 
any serious expense, or the nuisance of dressing, for 
the purpose of hearing good music. We thought 
those days were gone, never to returm in our time ; 
but Mr. Alfred Mellon, has agreeably un- 
deceived us. For very nearly one month has the Floral 
Hall been opened, and without any extrinsic aid 
from musical charlatanism or prodigies, it has 
gradually advanced in popular favour day by day, 
appealing to the masses for support by giving them 
good music with an English band, chorus, and con- 
ductor, and we rejoice at this success of the experi- 
ment, because it proves that the public taste is so 
far ripened as to. recognise sterling art, without a 
host of foreign names as performers. If Mr. Mellon 
deserved our thanks for no other reason, he has 
entitled himself to them for this: English artists 
have been popularised, and proved equal to any 
orchestra chorus in the world. 

The Floral Hall season has been excellently 
managed. We have had a Rifle Volunteer might, 
Mozart, Handel, Mendelssohn, Haydn, and 
evening a Beethoven night. “The Messiah” and 
“ Elijah” too! What more could bedone to deserve 
success? And a glorious success the season has 
been ; so much so, that we shall be disappointed if 
Mr. Mellon’s Floral Hall concerts do not become 
one of the institutions of the musical season. On 
Wednesday the performances commenced with the 
first part of Grandpapa Haydn's “ Creation,” and: its 
execution was perfect. In the bill of the evening, 
there was a very curious oversight: the air “The 
Marvellous Work” is allotted as an air following a 
recitative, both headed as if they were to fall to the 
share of Mr. Lewis Thomas, which struck us as an 


fire and precision that it requires. Mr. Kingsbury’s 


new song “The Sailor's Wife.” most mrt the 


sung by Miss Leffler, is deserving of considera’ 
commendation, and bids fair to become 

The “Grand March from the Prophéte,” 

played, brought the night's entertainment to a con- 
clusion. On Saturday, the last night of the season, 
Mr. Alfred Melion is to have his benefit; and if he 
only reaps a small portion of his deserts, there will be 
such a gathering as no one has yetseen in the Floral 
Hall since the Volunteer ball. Hoping that Mr. 
Mellon may be induced to continue what he has so 
well begun, and give to the musical public many 
more such treats as he has provided during the last 
month, we heartily bid him farewell, and trust 
that the success that has hitherto rewarded his exer- 
tions, will, if possible, be increased on his next essay, 
which, we hope, will not be long distant. 








THE DRAMA. 
PRINCESS’S. 

Goethe remarks somewhere in “ Wilhelm Meister,” 
that one bad actor spoils a play just as much, and 
just in the same way, as a false note spoils a tune. 
One false tone destroys all musical harmony. One 
inferior player ruins the representation of a drama, by 
interfering with the undisturbed working of the 
spectator’s mind. It is unfortunately so universally 
admitted now, that the principal and fatal defect in 
the British stage in our time, is the bad way in 
which the minor parts are cast, that we have 
particular gratification in noticing the striking ex- 
ception in this t at present furnished by the 
way in which “Macbeth” is brought forward at 
the Princess’s. It reflects the highest credit on Mr. 
Harris’s management. “Macbeth” is a piece which 
depends far more than the majority of Ri ’s 





plays upon the incidents, and the choruses are most 
essential to the proper representation of this great 
drama. Mr. Weiss and Miss Rebecca Isaacs consti- 
tute, therefore, a great element in the success of the 

lay. The choruses are admirably executed. Of 
Mee Anderson’s acting, we can only say that it is 
careful and elaborate, but displays little genius. 





Miss Elsworthy, as Lady Macbeth, exhibits con- 
i wers, though she is not quite free from 
ion. The season ends to-night, and we 
believe it has been entirely successful. 


oe 





FINE ARTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE ART UNION. 


evident of the increasing prosperity of the 
society. number of subseribers was nearly 
4,500, and the subseription list this year. in addition 


Ses et be- 

fore that committee, and he thought it would not 

detract from the excellence of the institution 
member's colleague, the of 


siderio da Lettignano, 

died at the premature age of twenty 

could they call the les of 
nattro-cento which to the earnest feeling 
of the 13th added a beauty of outline, a 


orm peculiarly its own—con!4 they calt that tram- 
pery? The House of Commons not only confirmed 
the principles upon which the South i 
Museum was founded, but also augmented the grant. 
The subscribers would be glad to hear that Mr. Red- 
grave, who had done so much for the museum, was 
also amember of the council of the Crystal Palace 
Art Union. 
The Secretary, Mr. J. Wilkinson, read the re- 


a H. G. Bohn moved a vote of thanks to the 
Council, which was seconded by Mr. Addington, and 
carried. The ceremony of drawing the prizes was 
then proceeded with in the usual manner. _ 

Among the works selected we may mention the 
picture by Schlessi High Life Below Stairs ; 
a charming piece of sculpture, Sunshine, by Dur- 
ham, and the group of Maternal Affection, by 
Marshall. A large Tazza Majolica, subject from 
Raffaelle, Sibyls by Minton, who ranks on the 
Continent as the greatest artist in porcelain. 

VIENNA NEW OPERA-HOUSE COMPETITION. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have forwarded to the members copies 
. sagt Commtites af Priey Cochiell for ‘Trade, 

i 9th August, 1960, 

“Sir—I am directed by the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for Trade to transmit to 
you for the information of the Institute of British 
Architects the enclosed documents, which have 
been received through the Foreign Department, 
stating that it is open to all architects, foreign as 
well as native, to submit plans for the building of 
the new Opera-house at Vienna, and explaining 
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- tions are open on. certain conditions. 
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the cor ditions upon which they will be réceived. 
. EMERSON 


“JT am, Sir, &e., $F, TENNENT. 
“The Sceretary té the Institute of British Architects.” 
eps Copy.) 


“Wiener Zeitung, 15th July. 
- A” public‘ Contpetition’ for plans” of the’ new 
-house, whichis to be erected outside the 
itnthner Gate; ig hereby anounced by imperial 
order. ‘The’ plans for ‘this comipetition, in which 
foreign architects may take part, must be handed in 
before January 10, 1861. A’ commission will be 
appointed to consider these plans, three of which at 
least ‘will ‘be séletted to receive a ‘prize of 1,000 
Verein: thalers. “Authors of plans ‘so sele¢ted: will 
be to ‘furnish all practical’ details and 
estimates. When this further explanation of the 
plats has been submitted to a commission, the latter 
will distribute prizes of 3,000, 2,000, and 1,000, 
Verein thalers.° Plans that have received no prize 
will be returned on application, but all those plans 
which have received prizes become the property of 
the Imperial Government, to be by them applied as 
they think fit.” 





SCIENCE. 
EXAMINATIONS INSTITUTED BY THE SOCIETY 
OF ARTS. 


PRIZES, 

The Society of Arts have published their lists of 
subjects for examination in 1861. The primary 
object of these examinations, it will be remembered, 
is to encourage, test, attest, and reward efforts made 
for self-improvement by adult members and students 
of the Mechanics’ Institutions, Athenseums, People’s 

Village Classes, and other bodies of the 
like , that are in union with the Society of 
Arts, Such members and students are commonly 
mechanics, artisans, labourers, clerks, tradesmen and 
farmers not in a large way of business, apprentices, 
sons. and daughters of tradesmen and farmers, assist- 
ants in shops, and others of various occupations, 
who are not graduates or undergraduates of any 
university, nor following, nor intending to follow, a 
learned profession. To all such, male and female 
(not being under sixteen years of age), ‘e examina- 

ersons 





of a higher grade in society than those mentioned in 


thpcpenng DEEMED are found to be desirous of | 


having their, knowledge tested by the. Society’s 
examiners ; and it has been decided to admit them 
to examination on payment of a fee of 10s. 6d. for 
each i Such persons, however, and also 
certificated teachers, and pupil-teachers, though they 
pow! ms epi and resets certificates, pS soa 
preclu competing for the prizes b 
the Society of Arts. 

The following is a list of the prizes for 1861, 
offered to the candidates, viz. :— 

One prize of £5 andone second prize of £3 in* 
each of the twenty-nine subjects of examination. 

No prize in.any subject will be awarded toa 
candidate..who, does not. obtain a certificate of the 
first class therein. 

The prize will be. given in money or.in books, at 
the option of the candidate. 

_ The following prizes are offered to the institutions, 


viz. :— 

To the institution whose candidate obtains the 
above-mentioned first prize of £5 in any one of the 
twenty-nine subjects, one prize of £5. An institu- 
tion can take more than one such prize; but no 
such prize can be taken by an institution unless the 
Council of the Society of Arts is satisfied that the 
candidate, in respect of whom the prize is claimed, 
has received in a class at the institution systematic 
instruction in the subject for a period of not less 
than three months. 

The following prizes are offered to the local 
hoards, viz :— 

To the local board where the total number of 
certificates awarded to the candidates at the final 
examination (these candidates being not fewer than 
twenty), bears the largest proportion (not less than 
three-fourths) to the total number of subjects in 
which they were examined ;—one prize of £10. 

To the local board where the total number of 
certificates awarded to the candidates at the final 
examination (these candidates being not fewer than 
sixteen), bears the largest proportion (not less than 











“three fourths): to:the:total” number of *subjects”in 
| which they were examined ;—one prize of £8, 


To the local board where, the total number. of 
certificates awarded to the candidates at, the final 
examination. (these candidates being not fewer than 
waive) bears the. largest. proportion (not less. than 
three-fourths) to. the total _ number of; subjects, in 
which; they were examined ;——one. prize of £6. 

To. the, local .board.where the total. number of 
certificates awarded to the candidates at the. final 
examination Kien candidates not being fewer than 
eight) bears the largest, proportion .(not..Jess than 
three-fourths). to the total number of..snbjects in 
which they are examined ;—one prize of £4. 

No board can receive more than one of these 
poe. These sums, may be applied. by -the local 

oards to the payment of the expenses of the exami- 
nation, or otherwise, as the board may deem. best 
for the. promotion of the objects for which it was 
instituted. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, September 5. 

CERTAINLY, since the ae Comique” has been 
the “ Opéra Comique,” it has never so well merited 
its name as now. It has just brought out a lyrical 
drama, that, after the “Avocat Patelin” and 
“ Monsieur Pantalon,” is the most amusing perform- 
ance I ever remember to have witnessed. It is called 
“Le Docteur Mirobalan,” and the music to which it 
is adapted, or which is, adapted to it, is by M. 
Eugene Gautier, a son of Théophile Gantier, the 
famous ,feuilletoniste, Of the music there is 
nothing very striking to say; but the piece, and 
Caudere’s impersonation of one of the parts in it, are 
quite incom; eas to comicality; and like all, 
or most, uctions of this class, what is the cause 
of the fun it is difficult to say. It is indebted to 
certain irresistible situations, not brought about by 
any particularly comical plot or combination. “Le 
Docteur Mirobalan” is not an original conception 
entirely ; it is based upon a farce of the seventeenth 
century, called “Crispin Médicin,” and haying for 
its. author one of those strange personages who 
abounded in France some two hundred years ago— 
a well-born gentleman, who, having no money in 
his pocket, got his living by writing plays for the 
stage, and acting them himself—Noél de Hun- 
teroche... In these kind of Dek belonging to the 
Italian school, the earlier French repertory is very 
rich. The “ Avocat Patelin” was of even an earlier 
date than “ Crispin Meédicin,” but “Crispin Médicin” 
is one of the best of its sort, and it would almost 
repay the trouble of going from London to Paris 
to 


see. 

What the “intrigue” or its main plot is, it would 
really puzzle any one to state accurately, but the 
chief feature of the whole seems to be, that a certain 
individual has been hung, is cut down, brought to a 
doctor’s for the purpose of dissection, and is, as it 
turns.out, not hung at all; at least, he is not dead. 
I must say that I have rarely, if ever, seen on any 
stage, in any country, such an. effect as that made 
by Cauderc in the scene where the doctor, having 
had what he supposes to be the “body” laid down 
upon a table, is discussing with himself how he shall 
proceed to the first “ crucial incision!” Instruments 
in hand, the disciple of sculapius turns for an 
instant to the public to expatiate on the delight he 
anticipates in really “cutting up,” for the good of 
science, what was once his fellow-creature, and 
when he turns back again, the “corpse” is ina 
totally different position, at which the worthy 
Medicus rubs his eyes, declares he must be dream- 
ing, and again takes the public into his confidence, 
during which time the “dead man” becomes more 
and more fidgety, and more and more resolved to 
escape the post mortem examination. The whole of 
this must be seen to be appreciated, and no descrip- 
tion can give any adequate idea of Cauderc’s acting. 
The way in which he wriggles and twists, and shows 
how resolved he is to cheat the lancet, is more 
comical than anything I ever yet saw, and so seems 
to think the public, for the screams and convulsions 
of laughter are beyond what one usually sees, even 
at the Délassements, or other small theatres. Ail 
decorum is set at nought, and you see even respect- 





able, staid, elderly throwing themselves back 
in their stalls and on their benches in a state of ca- 
chinatory helplessness. One of Cauderc’s most 
suceessful moves is. that. of literally floundering upon 
the table and coming down with his face foremost, 
like a fish just thrown. into .a basket. I must say 
Cauderc executes this with an agility worthy of 
Auriol, or any other famous clown. 

At the Gymnase a new piece has also been given, 
but with ‘nothing approac to the éclat of the 
Docteur Mirobalan. Its author is M. Latour de 
Saint ‘Ybans, a tragic poet, whose only achievement 
in the was‘a tragedy called “ Virginie,” written 
cxpenilty Sl poor Rachel. Verse, however, would 
appear not to have served ‘M. de Latour kindly, for 
he ‘has taken’ now to prose, and has perpetrated a 
four-act comedy at the Gymnase, entitled “ La folle 
du Logis.” ; 

Now, mediocre as is this play, there is in it a ten- 
dency that has nohom f struck me more rac 
as marking many o' con’ works of fic- 
tion in this country, ‘ehisthor Nea or novels, I 
allude to the tendency towards the emancipation of 
unmarried women. Hitherto, nothing was more 
shocking in ‘the eyes of proper well brought up 
French people, than a girl who ny any degree 
of freedom, and if they wanted the type of all 
abomination in the way of female education, they 
used one and all to agree that it was to be found in 
the English girls. It would amuse your neighbours 
on the other side of the channel to hear of what 
enormities the “ ughters of Albion ” were accused, 
and how the “levity ” and “liberty” of their man- 
ners and ‘ways was held up to shame by these strange 
mentors of the Continent. A great change, how- 
ever, has “ come over the spirit of their dream” in 
this respect; and I have more than once, within 
the last three or four years, noted a strong ten- 
dency towards the admission of the existence of 
perfectly free and yet innocent girls. In one or two 
novels I have found traces of this, and in more than 
one drama. Alexandre Dumas /i/s began it all with 
his personage of Marcelle in the “Demi Monde ;” 
and J am di bth hy v9 condemned 
by “proper” people for this than for any of the 
other iniquities contained in that famous work. In 
“Le Duc Job,” which was very undeservedly the 
great hit of last winter, the heroine is again an un- 
married girl; and here again in “La folle du 
Logis” the same thing occurs; and the young lady 
represented may have many faults, but she certainly 
is not wanting in the sense of responsibility that is 
given by unlimited freedom ; and a clear knowledge 
of the world, acquired by frequent intercourse with 
it, has decidedly not failed her. The four acts of 
M. de Latour’s play are filled with the vagaries of 
this amiable young lady, who first chooses one suitor 
for her ‘lord and master, then changes him for 
another, and ends ‘by binding herself over to keep 
the peace, and obey one M. de Cerny, who has been 
fool enough to wish to marry her from the’ be- 

ming. © This,/then, is the notion conceived in 

nee of what an ‘ummarriéd woman is when 
she is free! I cannot help’ repeating that over 
and ‘over to myself, for’ it is ‘really amusing to 
watch the ‘misconceptions of this race with regard 
to things Whith ‘seem to us so natural and easy to 
understand. 

The Imperial “ progress” continues to “keep in’ 
the hand of all the contributors to the official Paris 
press, and I should say that, from high to low, they 
never were so fully occupied with chronicling small 
deeds. This, and M. de Persigny’s last new speech 
to the clergy at Roanne, are the events of note just 
at present, and the latter is an event worth attending 
to. It is beginning to be felt by the Emperor that 
he cannot be on cool terms with land, and afford 
to affront the Pope; that he cannot stir — 
crusader spirit in Syria, and attempt to snub e 
at the Vatican: consequently, M. de Persigny, after 
having declared all and any fears of war not worth 
attending to, after having said France could not 
dream of the Rhine, and having flattered the “ vir- 
tuous Queen” of Great Britain, has been instructed 
to calm the fears of the Catholic clergy in France. 
He has therefore informed the bishops, curés, and 
whomsoever it may concern, that if the - is 
minus the Legations it is no fault of Louis Napo- 
leon’s, but only of that perverse Emperor of Austria 
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= called off his troops and left his Holiness in the 


ure 

Whether M. de Persigny’s declarations will go far 
towards convincing the Catholic clergy of the Im- 
perial good intentions, I know not; meanwhile the 
public indulges in a sly smile thereat. 





OUR RHINE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Ems. 
Ws had agreed that during our tour we should halt 
for a week or two somewhere on the Rhine. 
Accordingly, we arranged to do’so at Coblentz. 
Divers reasons induced us. The hasty steam tourist, 
who from the river catches distant views of the hills, 
has no ideas of the lovely views which the hills 
afford of the river. Moreover, we judged that a | 
residence, though not for many days, at. some fixed | 
point, would give us a more thorough, though less 
diversified, knowledge of the country. We halted, 
then, at Coblentz. ere were four of us in num- 
ber, and three of us were university men. The 
reader may assign to us the homely and familiar 
names of Brown, Jones, and Robinson; only we 
were not Brown, Jones, and Robinson. You may 
assume me. to be Jones. We were soon tired of our 
hotel ; tired of the prolonged table White; of the 
coming and fone of innumerable faces; of our 
rooms, left defenceless to the southern t, where 
the intolerable July sun awoke us fiercely from our 
morning slumbers. We also saw that our bill was 
gradi fenynond the dimensions of a small pam- 
ag had pnnagee <0 orn an introduction to 

e mess von 1m, who possesses a pretty 
chateau about half a mile from, Coblentz, Grom 
certain circumstances, this lady is very willing to let 
part of her place, and we soon had some large and 
very beautiful rooms. Before us rolled the Rhine. 
Behind us rose the vine-clad hills of Pfaffendorf. 

We have endeavoured to do all that is proper 
for tourists to do under the circumstances. We had 
Mr. Murray’s “Handbook,” on which, of course, we 

laced a slavish degree of dependence. We climbed 
nbreitstein, the “the broadstone of honour,” 
bristling with guns, commanding a wide and far 
confluence of waters, where we saw the vines nestling 
under the very mouths of the cannon. We visited 
the old ruins of keep and castle, and gathered up an 
indefinite amount of legendary lore. We saw the 
modern castle of Stolzenfels, where the King of 
Prussia once entertained our Queen and the Prince 
Consort, and the gigantic attendant showed us with 
conscious pride the rooms that had been occupied 
by the royal pair. We stretched across the elevated 
ground swept by the pure Rhine breezes, to the 
valley of the Moselle, where the gentle river flows 
amid scenery scarcely less beautiful than that of the 
Bhine. We wandered through the noble grounds of 
Prince Maximilian of Neuwied.. But evermore the 
river was our chief employment and delight. We 
used to watch the steamer furrow the waters into 
white waves, the vast rafts, with their low-built 
huts and teeming population, and were well pleased 
to see the. river assume, where the mountain gorges 
closed in upon it, an appearance which much 
reminded me of well-remembered Scottish lakes. We 
were no mere tourists of a day, that drift on in 
thousands towards Switzerland. We loved to grow 
familiar with every one of the varied aspects of the 
river—the pure lights of the morning and the 
evening sun upon the burnished waters, the effects 
of the shadows of the clouds, the track of the moon- 
light ; to see how the river gloomed beneath rock and 
forest, how it laughed and sparkled through the 
broad champagne, how it chafed and fretted against 
the barriers of the long line of the bridge of boats, 
and how gently the dividing waters clasp the green 
islets wherewith they are studded. 

Ems, of course, is in our immediate vicinity, and 
Murray tells us that we ought to visit Ems. 
Against his authoritative advice there is no appeal. 
We are told, too, that all the world is at Ems. 
For Ems, cecordingly, we prepared to start one fine 
morning. In a very short time the swift current 
floats our Loat down to Coblentz. Here we take 
tickets for the steamer that will stay to land us at 
Lahneck, the station for Ems. An awning over the 
deck affords a grateful protection against the 








excessive heat. Beneath this awning is a numerous 
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gathering of groups and individuals. An American 
is sure to be there. Americans are more iful 
on the Rhine than i 


they i 
dimen Guay leave arto withous soca aghast 
times leave Europe without seeing at 
all. A Russian will most probably be there, with 
an unlimited command of money, and i 


most languages perfectly. The Dutchman is likely 
enough to be found ing his dull levels for 
contrasting the 


this rocky scenery, and dou 
Rhine, as it canal-like, 

Holland, with the glories of the “exultant and 
abounding” river. I knew their nationalities, I 
might find the rest of E represented. I think 
I recognise the versatile Pole, and the lively French- 
man—lively when contrasted with the somewhat 
sombre Italian beside him. To my honest natural 
prejudice, the Enplishtian “with his wholesome- 
looking wife and children, armed with the invariable 


| “Bradshaw” and the inevitable “ Murray,” gave a 


finishing grace to the picture. I fancied, and my sur- 
mise afterwards turned out to be correct enough, that 
I recognised many as bound for Ems,—the invalid 
carrying thither his ruined health, and the gamester 
his ruined reputation. 

While the steamer is carrying us to Lahneck, it 
may be useful if I give a word of warning against 
the extortions which are practised in these convey- 
ances. It is certainly our own fault and misfortune 
that such is the case, but all over the world the 
Englishman spoils the market. He is the richest 
traveller in the world. Add to this, that he 
generally goes abroad at the time when he is richest. 
At home he is economical enough, and is saving 
money for his continental trip; but on the 
continent he frequently scatters his hard-earned 
savings with careless prodigality. The result is, that 
a system of exorbitant charges is enco’ —a loss 


to ourselves, a premium to dishonest cupidity, and | p 
Fe means, 


an injustice to the poorer traveller. By the: 
travellin abroad, which used to be so much cheaper, 
is now about as expensive as travelling in fen go 
Indeed, it is something more so, together with the 
unpleasant sensation of being cheated. For instance, 
if I breakfast on board hes Concordia, instead of 
some regular charge, such as eighteenpence, being 
made, the usual charge on an English steamer, I am 
presented with a regular bill. and butter is 
one item, coffee is another, chop another, egg 
another, all amounting to an unfairly high total. 
It is bad enough in hotels, but infinitely worse in 
the steamboats. It is acommon thing to charge the 
English traveller double or triple the amount which 
the German traveller pays. So much for the whole- 
sale swindling. Another point which struck me as 
worth observing is the great extent to which the 
English language is spoken after a certain fashion. 
A fragmentary, disjointed English is spoken —- 
here and there. P an Englishman in a 
German town, and it is likely enough that the very 
boys in the street may e him out. Place a 
German in a small English town, and this may 
transcend the united powers of the parson and the 
julre. 
seat we are now arrived at Lahneck pier. Close 
by is the confluence of the Lahn and Rhine. Else- 
where the Lahn is a respectable stream, but, con- 
trasted with its big brother, here it appears the most 
contemptible of waters. Right opposite to us is the 
royal castle of Stolzenfels. Not many yearsago the 
site was covered with ruins, and might be bought in 
the market for a few pounds. It is now not only 
one of the most splendid, but also one of the most 
comfortable, of royal palaces. 

We are now in the territory of the Duchy of 
Nassau. Half-an-hour will take us to Ems, through 
very remarkable scenery. The railroad winds along 
the bank of the Lahn, for there alone could level 
ground be procured. Every now and then you seem 
enclosed in « vast theatre of wood-clothed hills that 
hem you in on every side, and, till some narrow 
gorge is revealed, it is a matter of wonderment how 
the train will manage to extricate itself. We miss 
here the customary vine—the climate is too hardy 
for it; but there is an abundance of all sorts of 
fruits. All this Nassau scenery has been vividly 
described by Sir Francis Head in his charming'book, 
the “Bubbles of the Brunner.” It is astonishing 





sie . ee emt mean nE BY or  Soyma 


is why I give the dinners my earliest consideration. 
I thought everything rather dear, but I'am told the 
left bank of the Lahn is not so expensive, and there- 


fore not so fashionable. I scarcely know how to’ 


a collection of lodging-houses.’ Harrogate 
has a likeness to Ems, by approximating more 


closely than any other English watering- to 


the ease and unceremoniousness of continental 


spas. 
The high road runs parallel with the’ river; and’ 


between the two is a long slip of ground which is 
laid out as a terraced and forms a very 
leasant promenade. Kurhaus rises con- 
spicuously in the midst. It is flung open gratuitously 
to all stran adh ag ant ened ey en 
of nations, which we found 
Epes St ia a ole enh 
some ball-room su on eh sc me a 
capacious café, and spacious gambli D we 
supplied with all the usual infernal machinery. 
building is very splendid, but the decorations are 
scarcely in good taste. Murray states that 75,000 
florins are lost here annually by play. The society 
is generally considered very select ; more so than 
at Wies more so éven than Baden-Baden. 
Tite ee ane ee is at an end by the 
end of September, 
an average of perhaps five thousand visitors. 

After dinner. the correct thing is ‘to take a pony 
or donkey and have aride. You will find animals in 
abundance in the street by the Kurhans, nay He a 
banks of the river by the little bridge of 
The ee ees, Se 

and beauty; they are numbered, and 


there is a tariff to secure one i 

sition. Mt eaty ~~ to scaehemrtee tit 
valley to the neighbouring heights, or to take one of 
the many pleasant excursions in the vicinity. When 
once we are escaped to the hills we may say, with 


Milton— 
“ But here I feel amends, 

The breath of heaven, fresh blowing, pure and sweet.” 
You have only to follow the windings of the Lahn, 
one way or the other, and you are sure to meet with 
some very pretty scenery. One visit, too, the 
Roman rampart on the hills above nau ; then 
there are the convent of Arnstein, and the chapel of 
Winden ; cnene nel Gate beeen ee along 
the Frankfort high road, till we come to the castles 
of Nassau and Stein. This last castle and its lands, 
belonging to the Von Stein family, have been held 
for five hundred years as a fief from the Emperor of 
Germany. The famous Nassau family is almost 
unrivalled for its pedigree ; its old castle here was 
built in the year 1101. In the thirteenth century 
it divided into two branches, of which the elder 
is represented by the present Duke of Nassau, 
and younger by the King of Holland. But 
perhaps the excursion that all others in 
interest is to Braubach on the Rhine. Above the 
town, on an almost conical rock, is the far-famed 
Castle of Marksburg. It is now a garrisoned prison, 


during which time there hasbeen“ 
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and is a perfect specimen of the strongholds of the | 
i Henry IV. was | 
confined. The picturesque beanty of these old | 


civilised times. Emerging from the castle gloom, | 
the tourist: has once inore the Rhine before him, as.| 
seered'a: river tothe German gs the Nile to the | 
Egyptian, orthe Ganges to the Hindoo :— 
“The warrior knight from Holy Land with fame and spoil 
has come, 
And he bares his brow and he bonds his knee as.he nears.| 
his. river home ; i % ‘is “i 
He thinks no more of the siroc’s heat, or dangers of | 
Palestine; j 
But is filled with fullest joy again as he once more secs 
the Rhine. i 
*The Rhine! the Rhine! the beautifal! once more I tread 


thy strand, 
The stream of streams, the only lov'd, stream of my 
Fatherland! ‘~’ 


The celebrity of Ems is due to the reputation of | 
its. waters. Several goblets. before and 
one or two after dinner, is the ordi allowance. | 
At this time a very good band. of music strikes up, | 
and the promenade is crowded with distingnished- | 
looking men and fashionably-dressed ladies. Indeed | 
Emsis a favourite bathing-place for ladies, as the | 
waters here are thought peculiarly ious for 
them. 


‘ unpleasant to taste, 
are easily digested. There are a great many springs, 
which ni granwacke rock, which forms | 
the substratum of these hills. Their temperature is | 
23 deg. and 37 deg. Réaumur. One spring rises up | 
in the middle of the river Lahn, and is used as a | 

j ing out of the | 
is held over the 
carbonic vapour it is sufficient to destroy life. At 
Ems I heard a melancholy story of whet had hap- | 
pened there not very long before, and which was | 
told. me by a German lady as a sad scandal upon my | 
countrymen and countrywomen. I am. afraid that | 
familiarity has brought us a littleinto contempt with | 
foreigners, who have now added to their 
a vivid idea of the i i 





and : 
es Pgh le mange journey can | 


must have been 
started, and about two in| 
the ing the night steamer left Coblentz for | 

tate teat cer oad in Senn - | 
re: Parra and there all | 


ee them was lost ; any of railways might | 


a heavy loss. But what a must 
pieree theheartof those parents! ‘Theirdend, deserted, 
and dishonoured child, must be a miserable affliction | 
to the wretches. The affair, as may be well | 
believed, cs t scandal and discredit on the | 


grea 
name. 
inly, I used to think to myself, as I wandered | 
Rhine or paced 





| dull ear will no 


| unanimously elected a member of council. The 


that has not its point of interest in European story 
For instance, long and fiercely the battle of the 
Reformation raged along these shores, And then 


of history ; there is searcely a curvature or a height 


| what a relaxation and what a ing of the 
Sn iin’ by 
this wholesome change! And are some fine 


_ ethical lesons to be derived, too, if we will What 
| a removal jadice and what an i ing of 
erp n speedy ern ee 


for! I wish some sensible man would write a book 
on the uses of foreign travel: More than anywhere 
else, we have here pleasures without sting and know- 


ledge without labour. 

| There are not many things that strike me so 
forcibly in these ing-places as the vivid con- 
trasts which one meets. You pass one group flushed 


en at caieation; std tine ro smnounier 
the halting pace of confirmed valetudinarian, or 
have to notice the cough and hectic flush that speak 
of confirmed disease. The crowded assemblage falls 
at once, and naturally, into two classes—the seekers 
of pleasure and the seekers of health. Assuredly 
the one class must find much of reminiscence, and 
the other much of anticipation. Yet by no means 
equally so. For the invalid is far more apt to brood 
over banished pleasures than the votary of pleasure 
is inclined to give a thought to the time when the 
care for singing men or 
singing women. Perhaps if there were more of 
gravity in our happiness, there would be more of 
cheerfulness amid our sorrows. Whenever I went 


into the Kurhaus, my attention was invariably fixed 
| by a woman who was always there. She seemed 
| never to leave her station or the roulette table. Her 


whole soul absorbed in gambling. Heaps 
of gold and rolls of notes were always before her, 
which never failed to be mercilessly swept away, 
and were at once replaced by new ones. She was 
very richly dressed, in robust health, and, I was 
given to understand, a high-born and wealthy 
Russian princess. But there was such a look of 
stolid care upon her features, so much positive re- 
pulsiveness, such an utter want of any relieving 
charm or grace, that no dying face ever impressed me 
with the idea of so much misery and hopelessness. 
On the other hand, how often among the patients 
whom we see with so much pity, does an inner 
health and loveliness. of ee 

features! Certainly, I thought within myself, the 
balance of pleasure is not always on the side of the 
pleasure-seekers. 


The afternoon is somewhat heavy ; the heat, con- 
centrated by the mountains, is intolerable. A state 
of coma supervenes. It was when the sun was 
sinking, when pure breezes freshened the heated air, 
when many lights began to twinkle, that all the 
scene revived. 


I walked along the esplanade, wateh- | i 


ing the wan lights of evening flushing the river or 


upon the heights. The laughter of happy 
wee oe a me, and I hear the distant musie 


ing in the ball-room. But the place displays. 


80 ly the dissipations of, the strong and the 


sufferings of the weak, that all the gaiety seems i 


little better than infernal revelry, a dance of dea! 
such as old painters have loved to depicture. More 
than ever contrast struck me between the fri- 
volity and wickedness all around, and the holiness 
and beauty of nature, the calm majesty of the hills, 
ee aoe With such a thought 
I my leave—perchance an eternal leave—of the 
silver Lahn, and, for the last time, watch the gloom 
tenderly deepen and darken over the beauty of its 
A. 








HorticutruraL Socrmry.—A special general 
ing of this society was held on Tuesday—Mr. 
CW Bike in the chain The meeting was con- 
vened for the purpose of electing a new member of 
council in the room of the late Rev. L. Vernon 
Harcourt ; when the Bishop of Winchester was 


wradicate wasted | There 





MISCELLANEA. 


——— 


Moxvuents.—A bronze statue of the late Sir John 
in is about to be erected at Spilsby, in 
Lincolnshire. The statue will be placed on a granite 
pedestal. The Arctic hero was born at Spilsby, and 
hence the townspeople are anxious to pay a tribute of 
respect tohis memory. The Chester 
Matthew Henry, the commentator, has been uncovered 
with considerable ceremony. The monument, which 
—_— near the south-west corner of St. Bridget's 

urchyard, consists of a polished granite i 
15 feet high, resting on a basement, which gives a 
total elevation of 54 feet 2 inches. 

Sovrn Kexstveron Musevm.—During the week 
ending Ist September, 1860, the visitors have been 
as follows: On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, 
free days, 6163; on , and Tuesday, free 
evenings, 4533 ; on the three Students’ days, (admis- 
sion to the public, 64.,) 1366 ; one Students’ evening, 
Wednesday, 187; Total, 12,249; from the opening 
of the Museum, 1,627,926. 

A New Kixp or Bronze.—We learn from the 
“ Manchester Guardian ” that workers in metal oy 
finding good use for a new kind of bronze, made 
melting together ten of aluminum with mand 
of copper: It isd as being tenacious as 
and well for the bearings of machinery. A 
polisher, who used it for bearings in his lathe, which 
made 2.000 revolutions a minute, found it last six 
times longer than bearings made of other kinds of 
metal. 


raised expression of the face is 
There are a broken chain, and otheraccessories. 
The model is placed on the ground near the Pitt 


monument, with which it does not interfere. An 
artist in the“ Builder” 
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HE REATISE, “GABRIEL on the | YEW STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES ay } Bablle 
T LOSS AND De OF N have just been added to SEDGFIELD'S ENGLISH matings and persons of benevolent intentions 


ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH.” explains their PATENTED SCENERY, including H. ings, Dover, Ramsg 
SYSTEM of SUPPLYING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” Canterbury, Rochester, &e. 
with Flexible Coralite Gums as a base. 


The extraordiuary advantages obtained by Gabriel’s 
System are a perfect set of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 





wat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
mediate answer to the ng? may be obtained on 


to RICHARD BARRE 3, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
R. B. is enabled to execute every description - PRINTING 


on very advantageous terms, his office being 
Price One Shilling Each, post free.—Catal ogue, post free. a a choice assortment of 





accuracy by a visit of an hour, without any operation, and 


every modern improvement int 
Without the use of springs, wires, or any metals. Sharp THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 


edges avoided, and an amount of suction or adhesion per- 
fectly astonishing obtained ; whiie their success is guaranteed | Instructions for 
in the most difficult cases. even when other methods have | engravings, post free for 21 Stamps. 
failed. They are not affected b 


the r 
the mouth, or even the loss of Teeth Gf any remain), thus | Apply direct to W. Atrorp Luorp, Portland Road, 


with the further services of the Dentist.’ The | Regent's Park. London, W. 
best materials, which are warranted to remain pure and 
Sweet, only employed, while the expense is even less than 

alf the ordinary 
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monials may be seen. Inspection by the médical profession New Work 
and all interested is particularly requested by Messrs. 


GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d’Ottajana. Established OF OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE 
1815. See Diploma. BRAIN AND DISORDERS OF THE MIND: their 
Diagnosis, Treatment, and 


Incipient $ toms, Pathology, Di 
110, REGENT STREET, near the QUADRANT: and Prophylasie ree ae 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CIry. 


By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C,L, Oxon., &e. 
GABRIEL'S PATENT WHITE ENAMEL, for Front 


References to patients and testi- | Just published, 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, 16s., Dr. WINSLOW'S 


on application, b 
DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED LIST, with Practical | °" *PPlcation, by 
Tank mt, 162 pages, and 101 


Ricwarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue Lancet STATES, 


“This is superior to anything of the kind known,” 
The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
pared by a process Patented for the Three K and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains great fa- 





r : your for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE;; all 
Teeth, the only permanent stopping which does not discolour “ This work will be carefully studied and received by the finest 


oF injure the Teeth. wisdom, experience, vast 
the name, and that the entrance to the City Establishment | curative are, for the benefit of 
and Benson, the Silversmith. every page.”—Dablin Quar. Med. Jour. 
AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to 8 guineas “Dr. Winslow has given to the 
per set. Best in Europe; warranted. aoe. exposition of every conceivable phase which 
LIVERPOOL—i34, DUKE STREET. toninaiene te aaa cane eeenone hae 
j 


Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary to caution the public 
ertisements. 


Joux C N i 
s those who copy their adv onx Cuuncuiny, New Burlington Street. 











MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. D*: LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

is sa From Mr. T. J. Davis, Chemist, Rhosmaen-street, 

[HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE; [jand, Des 1th 1888.—" Marry Cottage, near Landi, 

; ; Deaf: . 15, .—Sir,—I have been for fifteen w 

‘with Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. with confirmed asthma, attended with violent conghing. I 

have tried nearly all supposed remedies without any relief ; 

but, providentially, I am happy to inform you that I was 

perma relieved by taking two boxes of Dr. Locock’s 
Pulmonic 


By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.CS., 


Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 

















afers. You can make this public —I am, Sir, 
Soho Square. yours gen, Witiisam Jewxrxs, Calvinistie Methodist 
Mini - ” 
Tendon: Minny RENsuaW, 356, 8 , Minister. To. Mr. T. J. Davis, Chemist, Liandilo. 
| Dr, ne peptone PULMONIC WAFERS give. instant 
| relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and 
Post free for Two Stamps, | all disorders of the breath and Tangs. Price is. 1d., 2s. $4. 


and 1s. per box. They have a pleasant taste “Sold by 
XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of | ail draggists. 


an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, | 
being the recorded experience of 30 years practice in | 





entific Discoveries, denominated | TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts anaes G y. ; and Conchology, can 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even y the | 10, 296, 50, to 100 guineas ; also Single Specimens of Mineral: 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been cen a Pin tag ig * 
reeently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of | Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Pn 


{wo stamps to defray postage, &c., by. W. HILL, Bsq:, M.A, Microseopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149. 
No. 27, Alfred Place, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Daily | Strana— Instruction is given in Geology and 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight Even- | Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 

ing. } 


Great France, and America—with evidence of the CIENTIFIC PRESEN d > ee ELEMEN- 
actual effects of the latest Sci Fig 











s | RENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 

HE BUCKS HERALD. UXBRIDGE | CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 

ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON |! every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas, 5 

JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the larzest | watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. | ranteed. Pree and safe per post. 


M y Ord to J Beswetr, Watch Manuf ‘ 
BUCKS HERALD, 39,000: ee Ribs 


65 and 64, Cheapside, 
Aylesbury News, 30,000: Windsor Express, 26,000: Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Backs Chronicle, 6,460. 








S W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
i 3 ‘@ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.c.— 
Just Published, the 150th Thousand, Price Is,, in postage | Military Offers Ga India, reefer yar sg ote ann 
Stamps, post free, from the Author, and undermentioned i for gentlemen’s home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
same | Sirs etary gloges ae ss material and workmanship: 
: <3 P 3 fu or 

—O* NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- camp, barrack, and colonial braci: 


P x, cabin, use, cing every 
FIRMIT. of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the| variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c, 
CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain | suited to all climates. 
D f i i 


par on Ni heir Prevents and Care the om as Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 





profession as the master effort of & great philosopher, whose 
research, larg ii 
ly to notice | close reasoning, each directed to diagonistic and practical 


i purposes, mankind and to 
is up the private passage, next the State Fire Insurance | tke glory of medicine, inscribed in faithful characters upon 
Office, 


profession a most 


the uses of the arrowroot, and 
delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 
BROWN and POLSON, 


Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 


suited to the 





¥ @ registered 
Medicai. Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practice in 
Cc One Py Penn fh , and 
Seven to Eight in the E at F 
Harewood Square, N.W. —— 


Cousuitation by letter to M.D., enclosing five shillings’ 
Worth of stamps, attended to. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NOERTON's CAMOMILE PILES are con- 


“Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” NOR- 
TON'S PILLS ss Pe exact tonic = — ape- 
Tient; are mild - operation ; any 
| cireumstances; and thousands of persons can now hear 
| testimony to the benefits to he-derived from their use.—Sold. 
| in Bottles at 1s. 14d, 26 94. and.t1s. each, in every town in 
the kingdom. 








| 

} 

| Cavrrox.—Be sure to ask for “NORTON'S PILLS,” and 
| Od not be persuaded to purchase the various iinitations 

| 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
| me az as goss the cs DO 
tality. Witte hee = weather, pene drainage, 


and impure ext: of deaths from these 
two diseases will inerease. unless. some treatment 
be found. of counteraeting and overcoming them. 
When flatulence and first give warning of the 


t 
furred, the failing appetite returns, and vigour is renewed. 
The nervous system’ is invigorated by them, and health 
restored. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 
on PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inesti- 
oot niet a ee 
and in the Breath pure 


the Gums, 
and fragrant. It eradicates Tartar from: Teeth, removes 
Spots of i 


incipient d y, and polishes and preserves the 
enamel, to which it imparts a pearllike wiicne ps? 





sueeessful practice. By J. ‘ 
No. 14, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to & When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
“ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his Set it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
little work, which points ont the source of decline in youth, , 
or more frequently premature old. age-—Daih, Telegraph, | ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 
March 27, 1856. that there is at present an attempt being made by 
welt sa ocialed pection in our city to deceive the public 
“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful— | bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
whether auch person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, | to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
‘ <3 maker's name, 








or clergyman.”"—Sun, Evening Paper. see that the word * @ 


“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
Sold by Kexr & Co., Paternoster Row; May, 39, Cornhill. | none others are genuine. 


2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANODS’ KALYDOR 

This Royall: ~patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific exerts 

the most soothing, cooling, and purfying actor ee she ner 

eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, and 

produces a healthy ty of complexion, and a softness and 

‘delicacy of Skin. — 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle 
Cavritox.—The only genuine of each bears the name of 

od NDs**” that of th 

—- preceding Article on the 


and 
and 


Sold by A. ROWLAND SONS, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, Londo sev anp ane 8 Seay 














Beware of Spurions Initations. 
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Now offered at the following reduced Terms. Price for a Singie Portrait, 5s. ; for a Selection of ten Portraits, 2I. 2s. ; 


for a Complete Set, 101. [Only Six Complete Sets remain.] 


PORTRAITS OF EMINENT NATURALISTS, &c. 


CALLED THE “IPSWICH PORTRAITS,” 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE RANSOME, 


F.L.S. 





DEDICATED, WITH PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN, AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, K.G., F.R.S., President of the British Association for-the Advancement of Science, &c., &., &¢, 


GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, ¥.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. 


GEORGE ALLMAN, M.D., F-R.S., P_R.C.S.L, MRLA., &c., Professor of Natural History 


in the University of Edinburgh, Author of “ Biological Contributions,” “Report on 
Fresh-water Polyzoa,” &c. 


DAVID THOMAS ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S. and G.S., Lecturer on Geology at the R.E.L 
Military College at Addiscombe, ‘Author of “ Elementary Course of Geology,” &c., &c. 


ROBERT BALL, LL.D., M.R.LA., late Director of the Dublin University Museum, Secre- 


tary to the Queen's University in Ireland, Author of Papers on the Phocidee Cepnalopoda, 
Fossil Oxen and Fossil Bears found in Ireland. 


SIR HENRY T. D. LA BECHE, C.B., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., late Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of the United paomny Author of “ Researches in Theoretical 
Geology,” “ The Geological Observer,” &c. 


THOMAS BELL, F.R.S., President of the Linnwan Society, Author of “ History of British 
Reptiles,” “ British Crustacea,” &c. 


SIR. JOHN P. BOILEAU, Bart., F.R.3., Vice-President of the Zoological Society. 


CHARLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE, PRINCE OF CANINO, Author of “ Fauna Italica,” 
“ Continuation of Wilson's Ornithology,” &c. 


JAMES SCOTT BOWERBANK, LL.D., F-RS., LS., --. _ Author of “ Fossil Fruits 
and Sees,” &c, Hon. Sec. of Palzontographical Soc 


THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF BRISTOL. 
Mes os gph ag D.C.L., F.RS., V.P.LS., &., Author of “‘Prodomus Flore Nove 


vey REV. ois BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Corr. Mem, Inst. Fr., 
uthor of “ Reliquiz Diluvianez,” “ Bridgewater Treatise,” ae 


dase CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S., and G.S., Author of “Animal Physiology,” 
“ Report on the Microscopic Stracture of Shells,” &c. 


SIR WILLIAM CUBITT, F.R.S., M.R.LA., F.R.A.S, &e. 

JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., Author of “ British Entomology.” 

EDWARD DOUBLEDAY, F.L.S., Author of “ The Genera of Lepidoptera.” 

CHARLES DARWIN, mA, F.R.S., and G.S., Author of a “Journal of a Naturalist,” 
“ Origin of Species,” &c. 


of 
MICHAEL FARADAY, D.C.L., F.RS., baa Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
bape ang rbd Great Britain, Author of Chemical Manipulation,” and numerous Papers 
in 


EDWARD Ayer ge F.R.S., and G.5., late Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
Ui Author ‘of * 


of Edinburgh, * History of British Star-fishes,” “ Essay on the 
Origin of the British Fauna and Flora,” &c. 


EDWARD FORSTER, F.R.S., V.P.L.S., Author of Papers on British Botany. 
JOHN GOULD, F.R.S. and. L.8., Author of “ Birds of Europe,” Birds of Australia,” &c. 


ROBERT EDMOND GRANT, M.D., F.RS, F.L.S., G.S., Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy and in University College, London, Author of “Outlines of Com- 
parative Anatomy,” 


JOHN EDWARD GRAY, Ph.D., F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., and LS., Keeper of the Zoological 
Collections of the British Museum. Author of numerous Zoological Papers. 
WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., Professor of 


of “ History of British Sea-weeis,” “ The Sea-side 
REV. J. S. HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., and G.S., Professor of Botany in the University of 
» Cambridge, Author of “ Principles of Descriptive and Physiological Botany,” c. 


to the Dublin Society, Author 
ae 


REV. DR. HINDS, late Bishop of Norwich. 

SIR WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., LL.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Director of the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, Author of “ The British Flora,” “Curtis's Botanical Magazine,” &c. 

JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Author of “The Botany of 
the Antarctic Voyage.” 

SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart, F.R.S.%, and L.S., &c., Author of “The Naturalist’s 
Library,” “ Contributions to Ornithology,” &c. 

REV. WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A., F.R.S.. LS. and G.S., Author of “‘An Introduetion to 

,” “ Bridgwater Treatise,” &c. 


GENERAL SIR EDWARD KERRISON, Bart, K.C.B. 





EDWIN LANKESTER, M_D., LL.D., F.R.S., and L.S., Professor of Natural History in 
New College, London, Translator of Schleiden’s “ Principles of Scientific Botany.” 
JOHN LEE, LL.D., F-R.S., F.R.A.S., F.G.S., &., Author of “Antiquarian Researches in 

the Ionian Islands,” and Founder of the Hartwell Observatory. 


JOHN LINDLEY, Phil. D., F-R.S., and L.S., Professor of Retany, Univ. Coll., London, 
Author of * The V yegetable Kingdom,” “School Botany,” 


SIR CHARLES LYELL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.RS., GS. and L.S., Author of “ Principles 
of Geology,” “ Travels in North America,” &e. 


DAVID WILLIAM MITCHELL, B.A., and F.L.S., late Secretary of the Zoological Society 
of London: 


SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, G. C. St. S., MLA., D.C.L., F.R.S., G.S., and L.S., 
Director-General. of. the Geological Survey, Hon. Mem. R. 8. Ed. and RIA, M Imp. 

Ac. Se. St. Petersb., Corr. Mem. Inst. Fr., A. Ac. Ber. Tur., &c., Author of “The 
Silurian System,” “‘ The Geology of Russia and the Ural Mountains,” ” “ Alps, Apennines, 
and Carpathians,” &c. : 

RICHARD OWEN, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., F_L.S., &c., Superintendent of the Natural 
History Departments, British Museum, ‘Author of * “History of British Fossil Mammals 
and Birds,” “ Memoir of the Pearly Nautilus,” &c. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, M.RLA, V.P.. Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc. Belfast, Author of 
“ Zoology for Schools,” &c. 


JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., late President of the Sete Society, Reader 
in Geology in the University ‘of Oxford, Author of “Geology of Yorkshire,” “* Manual 
of Geology,” &c. 


LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., Ph.D., F.R.S., &c., Author of “Report on the State of Large 
Towns in the Manufacturing Districts,” and various Chemical Memoirs 


LOVELL —* F.LS. and G.S., Cor. Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc., Wirtemberg, = Hag New 
York, Author of “‘ Chonchologia Iconica,” “ Geographical Distribution of Snails,” 
REY. STEPHEN J. RIGAUD, M.A., F.R.A.S., Editor of “Correspondence of Siew and 
his Contemporaries.” 
RIGHT HON. LORD RENDLESHAM, MP. 


ppm ee am hg Rear-Admiral, D.C.L., F.R.S., and L.S., Author of “ Voyage 
to the Southern Seas,” &. 

MAJOR-GENERAL, EDWARD gy ae Treas. and V.P.R.S., F.R.AS., Corr. Mem. 
Imp. Acad. St. Petersburg, &c. 

REV. ADAM SEDGWICK, LLD., Sapa igag ae Woodwardian Professor of Geology in 
the Pree Cambridge, Author of “ A Discourse on the Studies of the University 
of Cambridge,” “ Remarks on the Structure of Large Mineral Masses,” &c. 

PRIDEAUX JOHN comely Te F.L.S. and G.S., M.W.S., Author of “ British Ornithology,” 

“ British Forest Trees,” 


REV. EDWIN SIDNEY, Sa Author of “Blights of the Wheat and their Remedies,’ 

sa 3 Phenomena, Laws,” &. 

WILLIAM SPENCE, F.R.S. and LS., V.P. Ent. Soc., Author of “An Introduction to 
Entomology,” &c. 

REV. DR. STANLEY, F.R.S., late Pres. L.S., late Bishop of Norwich. 


RICHARD TAYLOR, F.LS., FRAS., F.S.A, Mem. Nat. Hist. Soe. Mose., Author of 
and AAtitlens to Tooke’s ‘ Diversions of Purley,’ and to: Warton’s ‘ History of 


WILLIAM THOMPSON, late President Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc. Belfast, Author of “ The 
Birds of Ireland,” &c. 


NATHANIEL WALLICH, M_D., F.R.S.L. and E., and F.L.S., Author of “ Plantz Asiatice 
GEORGE R. Teas, V.P., Zoological Society, Author of “History of the 


JOHN 0. WESTWOOD, lageyr F.L.S., Pres. Ent. Soc.; Corr. Mem. Nat. Hist. Soe. Mosc., 
Land., Boston, U.S., &. ; Author of “An Introduction to the Modern Classification of 
Insects,” “ Areana ” &e. 

WILLIAM Y. 


late Treas. and V.P.L.8. and Z.S., Author of “ History of British 
Birds,” * Fishes,” dc. 


of British 





JAMES TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, 
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